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Vol. XXI JUNE, 1915 No. 6 


By Cuartes McManus, D.D.S., HAartrorD, Conn. 


UR party of seven started for Europe to attend an international 
dental meeting, see a little of the continent, get a complete rest— 
for a vacation should be a “‘forgetting”’ of the cares that infest 

the rest of the year—and spend a day on the Thames. 

The meeting quickly surrendered to the war spirit, and nothing 'e- 
mained but a vision of a weary stay in London and the long looked for 
river trip. The war opened and the banks closed; one read yards of 
bulletins, bought “extras” and began the search for real money. Money 
was like whiskey in a prohibition town—it was there but it was hard 
to get. 

The Thames was there also, we knew our host Dr. J. Leon Williams 
could be depended upon to arrange everything to perfection and the only 
possible question was the weather. We waited for ‘‘der tag” and among 
all the beautiful days of a beautiful summer he had characteristically 
picked out the very best. Leaving London by an early train—first class 
—for there are only two ways of travel in England, first class and walking. 
We arrived at Windsor. A short walk through this ancient borough, 
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nestling beneath its castle, brought us to the river and an impecunious 
young man with postal cards and a determination, so he said, to enlist 
next week. We wished him good luck and went down to the boat, a 
splendid cabined steamer capable of holding fifty and we were by this 
time a party of eleven.* We had plenty of room, were provided with 
flowers and fruit, Thames maps and guide books and last—but not least, 
bread for the swans we were to encounter up the stream. 

Across the river was Eton College that famous school that has made a 
specialty for centuries of turning out great Englishmen and upon whose 
elm-studded playing-fields the battle of Waterloo was won, to quote the 
old Duke of Wellington. 

We had chosen the most beautiful portion of the river—Windsor to 
Henley—for our trip and were now passing some of the most attractive 
lawns and residences: ‘The Willows”’ the seat of the Dowager Duchess of 
Sutherland, “Oakley Court” and “Down Place” once the home of Ton- 
son the early publisher and founder of the Kit-Cat Club. The stream is 
now divided by a series of islands the last of them Monkey Island owing 
its peculiar name to a quaint fishing house built by the second Duke of 
Marlborough, the ceiling of which is decorated with grotesque figures of 
monkeys by a French Artist. Bray Lock is passed but the church now 
chiefly remembered for the accommodating religious principles of its vicar 
is only visible in the distance. From Bray all the way to Maidenhead 
there are charming houses and lawns on the Berks side. 

In England names are seldom what they seem and Maidenhead comes 
from two Saxon words meaning ‘‘New Haven.” On the river there is 
plenty of good “Free Fishing,’ about the only place where the owners 
have maintained their rights being along the Maidenhead district, but 
even there owners are usually willing to grant permits upon written appli- 
cation. On many of the most beautiful estates picnic parties are allowed 
but permission must first be secured. We found ourselves in a country 
where anyone would let you do almost anything if you would only take 
the trouble to ask for the privilege. Boulter’s Lock was quiet on this par- 
ticular Friday morning but on a fine Sunday afternoon it must be a 
famous sight, as it is the most popular lock on the Thames and sometimes 
accommodates a thousand boats and launches in the same day. Once 
through we enter “Cliveden Reach’’ a surpassingly beautiful scene with 
its thick woods for over two miles and its great mansion perched on the 
summit of a densely wooded cliff nearly three hundred feet high. This 

* Our Host: Dr. J. Leon Williams, Our Party: Dr. James McManus, Hartford, Conn.; Dr. 
Edward S. Gaylord, New Haven, Conn.; Dr. and Mrs. Clinton W. Strang, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Dr. H. J. Burkhart, Batavia, N. Y.; Mr. Norton, Batavia, N. Y.; Mr. F. G. McManus, 


Hartford, Conn.; Dr. and Mrs. Charles McManus, Hartford, Conn.; Dr. Waldo E. Board- 
man, Boston, Mass. 
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BOUL 
The most popular lock on the Thames. It frequently accommodates a thousand boats 
and launches in the same day 


CLIVEDEN REACH 


The great mansion is situated on the summit of a densely wooded cliff, nearly three 
hundred feet high 
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house, first built by a Duke of Buckingham, was purchased from the late 
Duke of Westminster by one of our ex-patriated millionaires. 

On the high ground adjoining Cliveden is Hedsor the seat of Lon 
Boston, a familiar name and suggesting to our party that we should have 
a flag on our boat and the accommodating captain produced a nice new 
American flag. It looked very well as we now neared the magnificent es- 
- tate of Mr. Bevill Fortesque of Dropmore and Boeonnoe to whom Lord 
Rosebery dedicated his delightful book on “Chatham” that true friend 
of America. By this time we concluded that we ought also to have an- 
other flag in the breeze and, upon request, our English Captain put up 
the flag of his own country and we went on our way rejoicing. 

The river now divides into four channels and one of the branches en- 
circles Formosa Island, the largest on the Thames. If Boulter’s is the 
most popular, Cookham’s Lock is the most beautifully situated and a 
regatta is held near here annually in July, a notable feature being the 
ladies’ punting competition. Speaking of the ladies, they seem to do most 
of the work on the Thames and are very proud of their ability to skillfully 
manage the boat with a young man with a pipe and a novel in the stern. 
The only notable exception was a row boat in Boulter’s Lock manned by 
an elderly gentleman, he looked like a cavalry colonel and may have been 
a retired haberdasher, who was rowing his wife (I’m sure it was his wife) 
and a diminutive dog. 

Cookham and Bourne End is one of the most fishful parts of what has 
been called the ‘‘most ‘fishy’ of English rivers” and anglers are much in 
evidence in punts and on the banks. “Punting” on the Thames has 
made a popular pastime of what years ago was a practice only of fisher- 
men. It is not a fast means of locomotion but for solid comfort the punt 
is said to be far superior to the ordinary hoat. 

Now passing the lovely quarry woods where Mme. Melba had a cot- 
tage for many years, we rapidly approach Marlow and luncheon at the 
Compleat Angler Hotel. With the Marlow church on one side and the 
beautiful circle of the weir and lasher on the other, it was a most charming 
place to take our mid-day meal. After a rest on the lawn under the large 
weeping willow said to have been planted by the Iron Duke, we returned 
to our steamer and a quarter of a mile from. the town passed Bisham 
Abbey a well preserved Tudor residence but-originally a preceptory of 
Knights Templar, afterward a religious house and within its halls was 
laid to rest, among other warriors, the ‘“ King-maker” Earl of Warwick. 

The stream is now divided by a number of picturesque islands and the 
backwaters are among the prettiest on the river. Round the next bend 
we reach Medmenham Abbey built for a thirteenth century religious 
house but now the residence of Sir Douglas Dawson. 
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MARLOW FROM QUARRY WOODS 


We passed “the lovely quarry woods where Mme. Melba had a cottage for many years, 
approaching Marlow and luncheon at the Compleat Angler Hotel” 


A QUIET BACKWATER ON THE THAMES 
The backwaters are said to be among the prettiest on the river : = 
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HENLEY REGATTA, GRAND CHALLENGE 


The first Oxford and Cambridge race was —_ between Hambleton Lock and the bridge 
in 1829 


MEDMENHAM ABBEY FROM THE RIVER 


The Abbey was built for a thirteenth century religious house, but at the present time is the 
residence of Sir Douglas Dawson 
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Passing Culham Court, a red brick mansion on rising ground, recalls the 
anecdote of George III who was numbered among its guests. His 
Majesty had a passion for the hot breakfast rolls made by a certain Lon- 
don baker and so that he should not miss the first delight of his day while 
staying here, his host had them brought post haste every morning by 
relays of horses—a journey of some forty miles. The King’s only com- 
ment was ‘‘I see you trade with Buszard. He’s a good man.” 

After going through Hambleton Lock we reach Greenlands the seat of 
the Hon. W. F. P. Smith, M. P., which looks peaceful enough to-day but 
in 1644 the then existing house withstood a long siege at the hands of the 
Parliamentary forces. Another turn of the river and the famous regatta 
course is seen ahead with Henley Bridge and Church in the distance. 

One should remember that Henley made the regatta, not the regatta 
Henley and in 1829 the first Oxford and Cambridge race was rowed be- 
tween Hambleton Lock and the Bridge. This great event (held annually 
the first week in July) has become the most delightful fresh-water regatta 
in the world. Henley is an ancient, quiet little market-town with a hand- 
some white bridge and square towered church and the ‘“‘ Angel Hotel” by 
the bridge and directly on the water and a perfect place for that great 
English institution “afternoon tea,” consisting of all kinds of breads and 
butter, a multitude of cakes and various jams—and tea! 

It is said that time and tide wait for no man but the most serious 
affairs in England wait for tea. After we had finished we fed the swans 
which had gathered in front of the hotel and even tried to waddle up the 
bank. We had been accompanied by various relays of these graceful 
and voracious fowl during our trip but at Henley they became more inti- 
mate. 

A short walk through the town, a train to London ended a day, never 
to be forgotten, on a river that has not its like in this world. 
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A CANOE ADVENTURE 
By Dr. T. LEpyARD SmitH, NEW York 


T EIGHT o'clock our canoe was 
alongside the float at the boat house 
in the Hudson side of Manhattan, 

with sails up—main and mizzen—with all 
duffle and food supply snugly stowed for a 

two day trip into the sound. 
Then the crew got in, Mrs. Mate, Mate, 
Jr., age six, and lastly the captain of this 

miniature sailing ship. 

A short sail brought us to the west en- 
“We sail the Ocean blue, our trance of the Harlem River, with two sec- . 
saucy ship’s a beauty” - _ tions of a luck chain to our credit. One, a 
fair tide, the other, the low drawbridge was open, admitting us to the 
Harlem without asking a special favor to open the draw for a canoe. A 
canoe! Who ever heard of a draw being opened for a canoe? Even if 
it had a crew of three! And yet, a big power boat with one paid Swede 
may have his whistle for open answered every time. As our spars 
reached up twelve feet above water, we needed the headroom of even a 
cabin power boat. Nor could any one convince us that as individuals we 
were of less importance than any other three aquatic pleasure seekers. 

Any one who leaves the beautiful Hudson bound for the East River 
via., the Harlem, uses this crooked stream spanned with its thirteen 
bridges and edged with piling, cribs, docks and commerce, simply as a 
shorter cut than going around the lower end of Manhattan Island, saving 
a matter of some fifteen miles in travel. 

The low Spuyten Duyvil Bridge was the only one of the thirteen that 
could affect our free passage with our sails up. The last one, at the Kills 
over the East River end, that wonderful structure that is being erected 
to connect with concrete and steel the Bronx with Long Island. We 
passed under it with a sweeping tide that led us into even a swifter one 
that was floating up the East River, having twirled, rushed and split 
itself up past Blackwell’s Island, tumbled and cavorted around the curves 
of Hell Gate and was now catching us at Port Morris. 

With a leading breeze it swept us eastward between North Brother 
Island with its dozen latest approved buildings for caring for small pox 
and other human horrors, and Rikers Island on the other hand where the 
city is bulkheading and filling in with smelly hard garbage to the extent 
of fifty acres. 
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Once past this enormous spread of a city’s million garbage cans, a 
lovely and contrasting sweet breeze over our quarter from off Long Island 
jumped our canoe along with a life that creates that exhilaration for one 
who sails any 
small boat. 

It is the 
spring and re- 
sponse to every 
wave and every 
extra puff and 
gust that makes 
sailing different 
from other kinds 
of boating. This 
feeling, this “Just the two of us” 
sensitive vary- 
ing life of nature—is felt by a light craft and is quickly contributed to 
the man in control. 

It is because of the size of a canoe, its light weight and extreme buoy- 
ancy, that makes canoe sailing a rare delight. She becomes the refine- 
ment of response, the very essence of the spirit of the thing. There is a 
sense, a feeling, a delicate touch and movement not found even in larger 
more clumsy sailing craft. 

The canoe novice will be wisely content with the paddle. After that, 
a small lateen will give the first sip out of that cup of joy that leads to a 
better sailing outfit. When this is attained, then come those delightful 
moments that, 
perhaps, after 
all, are best ex- 
perienced by 
those fortunate 


| enough to have 


been born with 
seaweed be- 
tween their 
teeth. It was in 
the enjoyment 
of this sweet cup 
of pleasure that we now found ourselves as we widened up the river 
ahead, with Flushing Bay and then White Stone quickly fading past 
to mix with the smoky blend of all behind us. 

Then Fort Schuyler was rounded, in company with an assortment ot 


“We will have lunch here” 
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power craft that seemed to embrace everything, from a bath tub to a full 
grown steamboat; all in haste, all crowded with humanity bent on trying 
to get 100 per cent. of fun out of these two holidays; for the morrow 
would be Labor 
Day, the day 
that turns the 
key and nails up 
the windows on 
summer. 

The elbow of 
Fort Schuyler 
pushing _ itself 
out as it does 
sharply, marks 
one end of the 
East River, for 
here, around the bend, the Sound commences, broken a bit by City Island 
and Harts Island which try to crowd back that hundred mile stretch of 
sea water, its green so in contrast with the thick muddy soup surrounding 
Manhattan. As someone has said—‘‘ Manhattan Island is a body of 
land surrounded by sewerage.” 

A south wind fanned our canoe along wing and wind, main on one 
side with the mizzen on the other, making our going as steady, as a 
Pullman. 

The conditions seemed to suggest to the entire crew at once that it 
would be a good time to open up the lunch. And a well planned 
lunch may be 
eaten while sit- 
ting in a canoe, 
with as much 
freedom nd 
comfort as if 
one were on a 
cabin boat or in 
a- dining car. 
Even for the 
man who steers 
it does not re- 
quire two hands to hold a chicken bone. Though Mate, Jr., had the 
better of the Captain for he could hold a lettuce sandwich and a 
chicken joint at once. 

By the time that basket of comfort was properly cared for, City Is- 


Having some of the cup that cheers 
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land with its collection of steam and sailing yachts and its hauled out 
America’s Cup Defenders, were all left astern. Pelham Park that vast 
acreage that was acquired by Tammany for a City Park thirty years ago 
and has not yet felt the weight of axe, pick or shovel, was on one hand, 
while on the other the army recruiting station, Fort Slocum, where green- 
ies are taken to be made into possible soldiers; and where, if nothing else, 
they do maintain a fine brass band. And then—‘‘Echo Bay” that 
Haven for small yachts, where they are moored so close they rub. This 
we made at one o’clock, having left twenty-four crooked miles astern in 
five hours, under sail alone, from the Hudson to New Rochelle. 

There are a dozen of ways doing it quicker, but not one that could 
have afforded this crew greater pleasure: and it was this that we were 
seeking. 

For the afternoon and evening and that night too, we were guests on 
a Cabin Yawl. 

The next morning, Labor Day, we turned out early and watched the 
sun’s rim grow and ascend over Long Island. After a breakfast put where 
it would do the most good, we packed our duffle, loaded ship, hoisted 
sail and reversed our prow to double our trip of the day before. 

The absolute certainty of doing a thing often.reduces its zest or 
brings monotony. Here was Labor Day arrived. Without a barometer 
and a close study of the weather conditions, it was an even guess all 
around as to just what the day might show up. As a beginning it was 
fair, wind very light, northwest, which fed us along in the lovely morning 
hours, gently, purringly, coaxingly: but as we neared the Forts—the en- 
trance to the East River, which we had made so far on one tack, this sweet 
coaxing flirt dropped her soft ways and began to grow coarse and vulgar, 
show temper and cut up without reason or sense. However, with all the 
anger which was each minute being whipped up in fine frenzy, the even 
pendulun swing of the tides went on as usual, and as we had enjoyed the 
float up, the morning before, we would now have the ebb or fair tide on 
our return for the afternoon. So we were really in no hurry: we simply 
needed to be in the East River for the early ebb. This fair tide thing, is 
necessary at anytime, but on this day, with an increasing wind, dead 
ahead, due west, frothing itself up to a thirty mile or more an hour a fair 
tide and a strong one was our one kind friend. 

Our even keel, lighted sheets, skimming along of the day before, was 
allnow reversed. With the wind west, it meant a beat, dead ahead, every 
foot, from the Forts to the entrance to the Harlem Sewer—otherwise in 
the map, River. 

The East River, as before, was alive with its human freight, but, with 
only one other craft than ourselves, under sail—a cabin cat, under double 
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reef, making a worse mess and slower time than our wee bit of a canoe, 
which, out of sheer necessity, was carrying, or lugging really, her two 
whole sails. That eight miles of windward work with its many, many 
tacks across that wind-slashed, tide-crazed river, almost slopped the cup 
of joy over. Candidly, it was quite enough. A canoe is not a submar- 
ine, nor yet a flying machine. There was no moment of lull. No time 
to say, wait a minute, and catch a breath for a new start. There was 
no wait: no let up. It was all action, constant, increasing in vigor, at 
times riotous, which demanded ones every attention, technical knowledge 
and live faculties. A slip or a miss meant disaster. With one’s whole 
world bound up in that crew of two sitting in that wee canoe, no chance 
could be taken. No slip must be made. There must be no inattention 
for a moment. It made work, of its kind and brought anxiety. And 
the end? The elements were beaten. The-race was won; the uncer- 
tainty uncovered. 

With still a fair tide and a wind now aslant and cut off by the docks 
and buildings we slid once again into the quiet of the Harlem, and along 
on its western stretch we dipped heartily into that comforting lunch 
basket. 

On a tide that was gushing itself through the choke at Spuyten Duy- 
vil we pushed along to our float on the Hudson, where we arrived at four 
o’clock, doing the return from New Rochelle with one third in a hard 
stress of weather in nine hours. 

This ended a two day trip in which Mrs. Mate and Mate, Jr., found 
every moment one of pleasure and interest: a constant panorama of 
movement, life and joy. 


A VISIT TO THE YOSEMITE VALLEY 
By FRANK Gray, D.D.S., CoLoraro Sprincs, CoLo. 


“NUNDAY morning, June 28, 1914, found me aboard a Southern 
S Pacific train, bound for the Yosemite Valley. I awakened at 
-- five o’clock. The early morning sun was casting a great glow over 

the country to the south and east as we approached the foothills of the 
Sierra Mountains, having left the Valley Route of the main line of the 
railroad at Merced. We were now on the Yosemite Valley Railroad be- 
tween Merced and El Portal. Mr. John Muir declares that parts of this 
mountain railway cost one hundred thousand dollars per mile to construct. 

At Merced Falls we commenced to follow the river, a most turbulent 
stream, hemmed in by precipitous mountains. Much placer mining 
seemed in evidence along this beautiful, crystal-clear stream, the Merced. 
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HALF DOME AND MERCED RIVER 


The view here is of surpassing beauty. One is particularly struck with 
the size of the trees 


YOSEMITE FALLS AND MEADOW 


This is a rare place for a vacation of rest and recreation 
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The railroad ends at El Portal. The beautiful journey up the river 
grows in interest from this point on, and the traveller completes his ex- 
cursion to the Yosemite Valley proper, in a comfortable auto stage. The 
distance from El Portal is about fifteen miles. 

A little more than an hour’s ride brought us to the edge of the valley. 
Here the Merced River Canyon widens out greatly, the trees assume the 
proportion of giants, and beautiful little meadow plots are in evidence, 


with the tumbling, noisy water always close at hand. 
The walls of the valley, 


or canyon, are almost per- 
pendicular, sheer walls half 
a mile high. The rock 
formation is of a beautiful 
light gray granite. 

Bridal Veil Fall soon 
came into view, and no far- 
stretch of the imagination 
is required to see in it the 
resemblance to a huge 
bridal veil. This fall is 
more than nine hundred 
feet high. 

The Yosemite Fall next 
came into the range of vis- 
ion, at the north wall of 
the valley. 

The atmosphere of the 
Yosemite Valley, while 
quite wonderfully clear, has 
an indescribable haze, 
which lends color to the 
magnificent pictures un- 
folding themselves to view at every hand. This haze has a suggestion 
of purple in it. 

The early mornings in the valley are glorious beyond description, 
cool and wonderfully bright. At mid-day it may be quite warm. 

Yosemite Village, in the heart of the valley, near the Yosemite Fall. 
is a picturesque little place, with its hotel, church, post office, photo- 
graphic studios, etc. 

“Half Dome,” a tremendous gray rock, looming several thousand 
feet above the floor of the valley, is an ever-present landmark. 

Our party of dentists, with wives and friends, numbering several 
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hundred persons, made headquarters at Camp Curry. Accommodations 
for six or seven hundred people are furnished here, and the tourist may 
have every comfort of semi-camp life. The meals are served in a large 
dining-room, while comfortable tents constitute the sleeping quarters. 
-A beautiful swimming pool is one of the attractions of this camp. 
“Happy Isles,” a mile distant from camp, is a charming rendezvous, 
a favorite walk for those stopping at Camp Curry. Still further up the 
valley ‘a little way is the indescribably beautiful Vernal Fall, four hun- 


dred feet high. In its 
setting of green, as it 
pours its great column 
of water on the rocks 
beneath, it forms a pic- 
ture the most beautiful 
I have ever witnessed. 

Another mile up the 
valley is the Nevada 
Fall, as wonderful per- 
haps, as the Vernal Fall. 
Indeed it is six hundred 
feet high, and its mass 
of water, churned to 
snow-like foam even be- 
fore it makes its great 
plunge, is wonderful to 
look upon. 

All who make the 
journey to California 
this summer should visit ; 

the Yosemite, but it is “ae 
suggested this trip be 
made before the meeting of The Panama-Pacific Dental Congress if 
possible, as I am told the volume of water pouring down the Merced 
River decreases with late summer and autumn. 

I might add many pages descriptive of this beautiful vacation 
ground. There is Glacier Point, almost perpendicularly thirty-five hun- 
dred feet above our camp. I was one of a small party who spent three 
hours clambering up the most precipitous and most dangerous trail in 
the valley, leading to this point. I have noted since my visit, a San 
Francisco photographer lost his life as a result of a fall from this Ledge 

Trail. Indeed this trail is placarded as unsafe. Other trails which are 
safe, though longer, lead to this vantage point, from which the Yosemite 
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may be viewed as a great panorama, with the snow-clad High Sierra 
mountains forming the distant background. The numerous water- 
falls below are in the angle of vision, too. 

The Yosemite Valley proper is not much more than a mile wide, and 
five or six miles in length. Its meadows, its trees, its ferns and rare wild 
flowers, together with the sparkling river and the remarkable atmosphere, 
make of this valley a rarely beautiful place for rest and recreation. If 
one chooses he may spend days on the trails leading to magnificent moun- 
tains, lakes and waterfalls, from five to twenty miles distant from the 
main camp. 


Liberty Cap and Forest 


If I have, through this brief article, influenced one or more dentists 
to visit this mountain beauty spot, I shall have been well repaid for 
writing it. But first, or at least as an accompaniment of the trip, let 
me urge you to procure John Muir’s ‘‘Yosemite.”’ Its descriptions will 
enhance the pleasure of your visit many folds. 


And in hollows cold and wet 
Violets purpled into jet 
As if bad blood had been wet. 


And the lily priestly white, 
Made a little saintly light 
In her chapel out of sight.—ALice Carey. 
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A CHICKEN HUNT 
By F. R. Sotmes, D.D.S., PEsutico, Wis. 


Doc and I, the past few years, have taken an annual chicken hunt. 
In September, when the season opens, we leave on the afternoon pre- 
ceding opening day, in Doc’s roadster. You all imagine it is a Ford 
don’t you? Well it isn’t, it is a 6 cylinder 60 horse Kissel. We put sides 
on the running boards to carry the dogs, guns, tent, and blankets, and 
take off the trunk on the rear and put on our grub box in its place. We 
have a cooking outfit, grates, etc., and buy a stock of provisions, so that we 
are independent of hotels. 

We cook our own meals in the open, usually in the middle of the road 
to prevent fires, and Doc is the cook. I don’t have to tell you fellows 


Starting off—“All Aboard.” 


who have been there, how good these meals taste, but to you uninitiated, 
I want to say, that they have any ‘Walled off Castoria’”’ banquets 
beaten to a frazzle. Doc and I are always to leave at a certain time. 
“Sure” says Doc, ‘You be ready now for I'll be on the dot.”” The first 
time we left four hours late, due to Doc having to scurry around and pull 
some wires, to keep a friend out of jail. On all other trips we have been 
a few hours late, due to Doc’s decision each time to rebuild the car at the 
last minute. We go forty miles to reach our hunting ground, and the 
trip is made in record time. 

Our first night we slept in a hay mow with some threshers, at the farm 
of a friend of Doc’s, Mr. Cox. In the morning they all gave us pointers 
as to where to find the birds. Doc engaged in a few minutes’ mysterious 
conversation with Mr. Cox, and then came to me and said. ‘‘ Now, Mr. 
Cox knows where it is running over with chickens, but don’t want to 
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say before these others fellows. We’ll take a hunt out back of the farm 
for a couple of hours, and by the time we get back Mr. C. will be ready 
to go with us and show us where they are. By the way I left the bottle 
of “chicken bait” with him, till we return. Well when we returned, Doc 


found his friend in blissful slumber, from which he could not be awakened, 
and the bottle of ‘‘chicken bait” empty. No use putting in Doc’s re- 
marks, the censor would cut them out. 

I wish I were gifted enough to adequately describe the beauty of the 


Following up the Birds 


spot where we pitched our tert, by a trout stream. In the mornings we 
were up at break of day, and climbing into the car would run a couple 
of miles, to some farmer’s stubble field, and begin our hunt. Sometimes 
finding lots of birds, and often none. Then into the car and away to the 
next place. Breakfast was prepared about 8 o’clock, and dinner at one, 
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wherever we chanced to be. Then a nap in the shade or sun, depending 
on the temperature, and at 4 off again for the evening’s shooting. The 
early morning and the evening afford the best shooting, as the birds go 
into the fields at that time to feed. With good dogs, a fair amount of 
birds, and 2 congenial hunting companion, what more can a man ask? 
I had them all. 

One day when we were compelled to stay at the hotel, on account of 
rain, we fell in with a homesteader, Olsen. By judiciously buying, Olsen 
mellowed enough to invite us to visit his farm, and drew out a diagram, 
showing how to reach it, and the exact location of the covies, within a 
short distance of each other. We had breakfast by 7:30, so retired to a 
hay shed to sleep and keep out of the sun, which was very hot. At noon 
as we were finishing lunch, our friend Olsen appeared, and as we had eaten 
everything in sight, Doc fixed him up a dish of condensed milk and dog 
biscuits, telling him it was a new health food. Olsen declared it fine, 
After dinner Olsen examined our automatic guns which he had not seen 
before. He was told how fast it could be shot, etc. Then Doc after 
carefully looking at me to see if I were asleep, which I pretended to be 
told Olsen the following story to illustrate the great advance made by the 
modern automatics, over the guns of earlier days. 

It seems according to his story, that when he was a boy, some thirty 
years ago, in New Brunswick, his grandfather had a flintiock musket. 
Doc took it out one day to shoot some ducks in a pond, some half mile 
from the house. He got within range and opened fire, but the gun re- 
fused to go off, after snapping the hammer in the pan a number of times. 
Disgusted, Doc started back for the house, but when about half way there, 
he heard a rumbling on his back, and on taking the old gun off his shoulder 
and looking into the muzzle, he saw the charge just starting. He at once 
turned and hurried back to the pond, and arrived just in time to aim 
again just as the old gun went off. He picked up ten ducks. By “‘Golly” 
says Olsen, “Don’t that beat all!” 

A week of such days, beautiful as September days are in this part of 
the country, the tramps over the brown stubble, the excitement of stand- 
ing behind the dogs on tense point, the whirr of the birds, and the sharp 
crack of the gun, what golden memories they store up for us! We return 
at the end of our outing, with a fine bunch of birds, to feast our friends 
on, and a renewed store of red blood and energy to put into our work. 


It pays. 


“ The sunflowers hung their banners out 
In the sweet September weather.—Sunset. 
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THROUGH MONTANA’S ROCKIES: 
VIA HUPMOBILE 


By MAtLcoLm WEBER, AND 
R. R. Jounson, D.D.S., GREAT FALts, Mont. 


Of course it took a great deal of planning and 
preparation, but that’s half the fun of a trip, 
especially when you expect to spend two weeks 
in the heart of the Rocky Mountains in a 
machine. 


However, the plans came to an end, the 
speedometer on both cars set at the cipher mark, 
“The Champion” who the tanks full of “gas” and plenty of tire dope 
landed Dolly Varden trout which fortunately we did not need; going seven 

hundred miles with but one blow out and no 
punctures on two machines, speaks well for Montana roads, and now we 
are ready to start from Great Falls. 

Our first day’s run of about go miles, brought us to an old stage sta- 
tion, called Canyon Creek, where we spent the night. 

The second day, the hardest and most perilous ride of the trip was 
made crossing the continental divide. 

There is a gradual rise for about 17 miles, when we come to the main 
backbone of the Rocky Mountains. The road winds back and forth up 
the side of the mountain, heavy grades and many hairpin curves. This 
is where we use the gears. Also I learned the effect altitude has on car- 
buretion. 

About half way up, we encountered a mail coach drawn by a pair of 
mules, for this section has no railroads and all hauling must come over 
the mountains via mule or auto truck. There was not room for the 
wagon and machines on the road at once, so the wagon had to take the 
outside. There was room for one mule and half the wagon on the road. 
The cars were blocked with logs and all hands got busy in helping the 
wagon by. It was only by the hardest kind of work that the U. S. mail 
did not roll down a couple of thousand feet. 

When we reached the summit we felt well paid for our efforts. The 
view is indescribable. To the east we could see the stream flowing to the 
Atlantic. While ahead of us silver threads of creeks could be seen be- 
tween the pines, flowing to the Pacific. 

Going down was as hard as coming up, for we had to coast about 18 
miles braking on the sharp turns with engine to save the hand brakes 
which threatened to burn out. 
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But what fishing we found here in the Blackfoot River! The riffles 
and holes are alive with Rainbow trout, with now and then an old moss- 
back Bull trout, and when one of these takes a whirl at your fly, things 
begin to happen. For these boys weigh as much as 12 to 14 pounds and 
every ounce is a pound of fight. 

I can not imagine anything more beautiful than the run along this _ 
river. The road runs along mountain sides, sometimes just a shelf cut in 
the rock with a straight drop of 800 to 1,000 feet to the river below, again 


“ All of us” on top the Continental Divide 


winding over level roads in the heart of dense forests of enormous trees. . 
The air is cool and invigorating. You do not realize the strain of careful 
driving. 

Now we cross another small divide and come out in a fertile valley 
where for 40 miles we have for a road an abandoned railroad grade. 
Think of a 40 mile cinder track on a water grade. Do you blame me for 
trying to find out how fast the ‘‘Hup” could go? Well I did not do it. 

At the end of this, we left civilization, so to speak: Here we turned 
south for 12 miles going up Rock Creek (and it is well named) to an 
abandoned mining camp called Quigley. This had once been a boom 
camp, but nothing now remains but the unfinished stamp mill and a 
small hotel. As I looked at this old mill, I could not but wonder how 
many foolish dentists held stock in it, who fondly imagined that some 
day perhaps, they would be rich. My 12 years’ residence in a mining 
state prompts me to advise any dentist who has a little money to invest, 
not to buy mining stock upon the strength of a few prospectuses. If you 
are practising dentistry for a living, avoid mining stocks. Even as a 
gift. Pardon this diversion. 
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Well we spent a delightful week here, resting and fishing. The photo 
shows that we got our fill of trout and it was here that Mrs. Johnson put 
it over us by landing Dolly Varden trout, as shown in the picture. I 
believe these are the gamiest fish that swim. 

We now start over the excellent roads to Missoula and here we had 
the only engine trouble of the trip. One petcock was accidentally 
broken by the slip of a wrench. This necessitated a short run on three 
cylinders. The run across the Flathead Reservation was made in good 
time, the only trouble being the dust which was inches thick. And we 
arrived at a time when the Indians were gathering from all directions 


Enough for breakfast ? 


for some big ceremonial feed. ‘They kept the dust stirred up to such an 
extent that it was necessary for the machines to keep over a mile apart. 
We saw Indians in all manner of dress and of conveyances, from the old 
“travois”’ and calico pony to De Lux 6 cylinder cars. 

About noon we came to the Flathead Lake. This is the second lake 
in size in the United States, and the most beautiful. Along the shores are 
apple and cherry orchards which have made this lake famous. The 
children insisted upon stopping here while we ate our fill of red cherries, 
and after spending the night with friends, we made an early start and 
arrived at Kalispel at 9 o’clock. From Kalispel to Belton, the Western 
entrance to Glacier National Park, is a run to make a motorist thrill. 
Sixty miles of Government built road, part of the time up on a moun- 
tain side, again down to within a few feet of the Flathead River. 

At Belton we packed the cars and took a ride on the boat up to the 
head of Lake McDonald where we spent one night at the Lewis Hotel. 
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Should any of you stop here on your way to the National this summer, 
do not overlook the trip from Belton down the Flathead River to Col- 
umbia Falls. There are several experienced boatmen who will take you 
down for $15 a boat; as three people can go in each boat, it makes a 
cheap day, and you get a $100 worth of thrills in the rapids, besides 
excellent fishing. 


From Belton we shipped the cars over the divided rail as there are no | 


roads to Glacier. Here Jim Hill has built a magnificent Hotel which we 
tried out and do certainly recommend. 

At Glacier we begin to feel we are nearly home again. Only 135 miles. 
Here we see the first newspaper we have permitted ourselves to look at. 
We have gas enough to get home on and don’t care, right then, whether 
school keeps or not. That is what such a trip as we had, will do for you. 

We arrive home, look at the speedometers and see 697 miles, every 
one of which has been a joy. 


YOUR VACATION 
By H. J. Patrick, D.D.S., Patnt Lick, Ky. 


Doctor, do you enjoy your vacation; and do you come back full of 
pep to assume your daily duties? Or do you come back tired, and in 
worse physical condition than when you went away? 

Do you anticipate the next vacation from the very day you return, 
or do you vow that you will cut the whole affair, and stick to business? 

If you feel that your vacation has been of little or no benefit to you 
in a physical way and when you sit down and figure it all up you decide 
you haven’t had a very good time, why not change your plans for a vaca- 
tion? A week or a month is quite often not enjoyed at some health 
resort or place of that class, for the simple reason that the life is too 
strenuous. It is more like work than your daily routine, and you return 
to the office as nearly worn out as when you went away. What a vaca- 
tion means is a rest, or a change of air and scenery. | 

How does this strike you for a vacation? After a month’s anticipa- 
tion and restlessness, waiting for ideal weather conditions, suppose as 
the time finally rolls around, you pack up your kit consisting of fishing 
tackle, rifles, provisions, tents, tarpaulins, and blankets, not to forget a 
good, congenial comrade, as well as an oarsman, and a flat bottom boat. 
And after a restless and practically sleepless night, you with all your effects 
are at last carried to the river, where you load up and start out down into 
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the mountains, away from human habitation, to lead the primitive life 
for a few days at least, you travel at will through long rapids where the 
water breaks upon the rocks into white spray, and flows away into the 
placid depths below, where you cast a fly or spinner at every submerged 
log and rock, as you float lazily by, with the expectation of a strike from 
a beautiful and courageous black bass, or a salmon every second. You 
travel this way until noon, then strike camp for lunch, and if an ideal 
spot, probably pitch camp for the night. After an afternoon at fishing 
or hunting, bathing, etc., you have a good camp supper, an evening smoke 
—stories of the day and then you wrap your blankets about you and lay 
down to pleasant rest upon a bed of pine boughs, out under God’s blue 
sky. 

You arise in the morning feeling more like a boy than you have in 
years; you want a substantial breakfast, you have no thought of missing 
your car or being late at the office. You forget there is such a thing as 
root canals, or anatomical articulation. You are on your vacation and | 
are going to enjoy every second of it. You break camp after breakfast 
of freshly caught bass, scrambled eggs, brown corn cake and black 
coffee. Down into the wilds you go where an owl may scare you to-night 
by hooting at you from the tent pole, and a wild cat on a cliff away across 
the river may scream and lash his tail at the first whiff of the bacon 
broiling over the red coals of your camp fire. You travel over beautiful 
water, you view the mountains on each side of you, studded with the 
giant oaks of many generations. You hear the wild birds sing, the 
scream of the birds of prey as they tly overhead looking for the unsuspect- 
ing squirrel or quail. You feel the vastness of the great outdoors, you 
feel that you can almost burst your lungs with ozone, it is so intoxi- 
cating. 

You move on day by day in just this way, fishing, hunting, playing, 
and many other sports. You have new scenery hourly, you anticipate 
every moment, and live every hour to its fullest and the time comes all 
too soon when you must return to the rattle and bang of civilization, to 
the.honk of the modern auto horn, and to your first engagement at the 
office. 

You sit and dream through the long evenings of the many pleasantries 
of your past vacation, and you can hardly wait for the next one. 

How do you like our vacation, Doctor? Have we said one thing that 
struck the spot? This is my vacation, which I make two weeks long 
every year, and I would borrow the money to go, rather than miss it. 
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MY FIRST TRIP AFTER DEER 
By H. O. Brown, D.D.S., WATERLOO, N. Y. 


My DicEst came in yesterday while I was 
waiting for a tardy patient to show up and as 
is my usual custom, I started to go through it 
from the first page. The first thing that I saw 
was the Editor’s call for help and I determined 
to send in an account of my last fall’s vacation. 

Along during the summer I happened 
into the store of Mr. Wm. Edgitt who from 
now on will be called just plain “Bill” and 
we got to talking about hunting. He sug- . 
gested a trip after deer the following fall, and “Doc” 
it did not take me long to say I would go. So 
we got out the gattling guns and I limbered up a few times before the 
summer was over, he shooting a .32 Special Winchester Automatic and 
I a .32-40 Savage. 

On Saturday P. M., October roth, we left our little burg of Waterloo 
and headed for Syracuse where I first learned that in spite of Bill’s few 
gray hairs he was as good a sport as anyone could want for a partner on 
a hunting trip. We pulled out the next morning for Utica where we 
were met by a big jovial gentleman in the form of Bill’s uncle, in a big 
6-cylinder National and the way he ate up the miles around Utica was a 
caution. 

At one o'clock Monday we boarded the Adirondack Special and 
headed north. 

Our train was called and we jumped aboard, taking the Racket Lake 
Limited (limited to the next telephone pole). At Racket Lake we piled 
out and climbed into a little launch. Now riding twelve miles in an open 
boat in the heart of the Adirondack Mountains in October is not all 
sport but we turned up our coat collars and let the spray fly. I sat in 
the bow watching the pilot and it was well worth braving the wind to 
watch that man take that boat through the Marian River which turns 

and twists and doubles on itself like a snake. We finally landed at Carey 
where we boarded the North Eastern Limited and, having secured our 
berths, we took possession; they were the rear seats of an abandoned, single 
truck trolley car, and the way we bumped along dodging stumps, etc., was 
acaution. To hear the engineer ring the bell you would think there was 
something to meet but the only possible thing I saw that.might possibly 
get on the track was a stump or boulder, but the bell kept them back and 
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we finally landed at Blue Mount Lake where a steamer lay ready to take 
us up to Blue Mount Village. 

It was too dark to see much going up the lake but I stood by the pilot, 
whom I found to be a good scout, and learned much about the place. Bill 
found that the purser was an old friend of his and through him learned 
that no deer had been taken out so far. There was an Episcopalian 
rector aboard and he seemed to take quite a shine to us. He was also 
headed for Blue Mount so we had to be friendly. He had a lot of sport 
at my expense and I had to stand for it because he was a minister. You 
ought to have seen his eyes open when Bill called me Doc. 

Upon arriving at Blue Mount we found a Ford (I almost said auto- 
mobile) waiting for us and the way the driver broke all records going up 
* that last mile was enough to make a man’s hair stand up and that mile 
seemed to be straight up. At the top we found a good supper waiting for 
us and the preacher found his wife, so everyone was happy. 

They told us that there would be no breakfast until eight o’clock so 
we got up early and went out after partridge, flushed two, but too far 
for a shot. On returning Bill put out a cotton tail and let drive. I 
turned and seeing the rabbit still going also let drive. By this time Bill 
was ready and gave him the other barrel doing no more damage than 
did my second shot. If you ever saw two cheap hunters we were the 
ones. Luckily they had not heard us at the hotel and you can bet we 
did not say anything. 

While we were at breakfast the proprietor came in and said that our 
guide was waiting for us at the barn. 
We soon found him and with our rifles 
over our shoulders started on a four- 
mile hike for the hunting grounds. Bill 
had made eyes at the waitress and 
secured some sandwiches which were to 
last us until night. Burt Wells, our guide 
took us to a little pond called Mud Pond 
and as it was too dry in the woods to 
“still hunt” put us on runways and 
started out to “drive.” I sat perched 
on a big rock in the sun, cocking my 
gun every time I heard a squirrel in the 
leaves until I began calling myself a fool. 
All at once I heard a crashing in the 
underbrush below me and was trying to 
locate something to shoot at when I 
heard aslight noise above me and turning 
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half around saw a young buck trot out in the open about 30 yards away. 
Perhaps you can imagine my feelings for it was the first time I had ever 
seen a deer in the woods. I raised my gun and let fly but I was shoot- 
ing hastily and up hill and missed, the buck jumped and started to run 
and then stopped for he had not seen me. I threw another shell into the 
gun and waiting for he had stopped in a clump of bushes. All I could 
see was a hind quarter and I hated to spoil the meat but I hated worse 
to lose him so I let drive at what I could see and he dropped. My soft 
nose had gone through him shattering his left leg. I ran up and put him 
out of his misery with another behind the ear. It was only then that 
I began to tremble. I heard Bill yelling to know if I got him but I could 
hardly answer him. I could hardly get my hunting knife out of its 
sheath but managed to 
do it before he came 
up. All he said when 
he saw the deer lying 
there was ‘“‘well you 
lucky pup.” Burt 
heard us and came 
running. He made no 
more bones of cleaning 
and hanging up that 
deer than I would of 
extracting a deciduous 
- tooth. By eleven o’ clock we had him hung up. That is what I call 
quick work for a tenderfoot, hey? 

We went on hunting but the woods were very dry and we did not get 
another shot all the week. However I came home satisfied. 

I would like to tell about the night we spent in a canoe watching 
beavers work and how every onc? in a while we would go back to our 
big camp fire to thaw out; and about the night we were caught out and 
had to sleep in a log cabin with a six mile hike through the rain the next 
morning before breakfast to get back to camp in time for our boat home, 
but space will not permit. However if this escapes Dr. Clapp’s waste 
basket I may try again another time. 

Make the outing number a big one. DiGEstT members are alive. 

If any of the brothers want a good hunting trip this fall write to Burt 
Wells at Towahloondah and I can promise you as good a guide as can be 


found anywhere. 


The Blue Mountain House where we stopped 
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VACATION DAYS ALONG THE DES MOINES RIVER 
By Epwarp T. Brunson, D.D.S., OGDEN, Ia. 


During the spring and early summer I spent some of my mornings 
and evenings at work on making a canoe, to use for my summer vacation. 
There were two points to be considered in planning our vacation. These 
were economy and location. In order to conform to the demands of 
economy, we decided to spend the vacation days along the Des Moines 
River which could be reached from our town by a drive of only three 
miles. 

Several locations were considered, and finally we selected a place 
where nice shade was to be had; not far from a fine spring. This location 


Our much prized little canoe—the “Wahaw” 


was near a shallow place where the water in its deepest place was less 
than three. feet. Deeper water was near, where the older members of 
the party could bathe to their hearts’ content. To a city-bred person 
a chance for good river bathing is something of a boon, and by our 
_party, it was greatly appreciated. 

Our family consists of two boys, ages six and fifteen, the eleven year 
old daughter, wife age unknown, and the old boy who was the biggest kid 
of them all. 

The fishing was good, the weather fine, and the canoe never leaked a 
bit, so the ten days spent on our vacation was thoroughly enjoyed and 
the expense was very small. The change from the regular routine was" 
what was wanted, and I considered it was time and money well spent. 

Go, and do thou likewise. 
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A CAMPING TRIP TO LAKE GEORGE 
By Jack JAFFIN, D.D.S., WHITE PLains, N. Y. 


Ever since I was old enough to read such gems as Buffalo Bill and 
Diamond Dick, the summer months brought with them ambitions to 
camp in the woods, far away from mortal beings and roughing it out. 
All of which explains _ 
why when last August | ; 
wended its way upon 
the 1914 Calendar, it 
found my old boy- 
hood pal—‘ Mickey”’ 
Edward Egan and I 
talking over a camp- 
ing trip to Lake 
George—of which we 
had heard so much. 
After much persuasion we decided to go and ere long found us sailing 
up the Rhine of America, for so the Hudson is truly named. From 
Albany we went by D. & H. to Lake George from there we took a 
steamer to Hulets Landing. Here, in all the pouring rain, we set out in 
a motorboat to find an island remote from all settling. About 6 miles up 
the lake one ideal spot was found, an island high above the water. 

Bidding goodbye to the navigator of the motorboat we immediately 
set our tent up and put things in shipshape order. Night soon fell and 
we turned in, without any supper, thoroughly tired. Next morning we 
arose, to find the world bathed in sunshine. We explored the island and 
found that we had not picked badly. The water in the lake was so clear 
that we used it for drinking water. 

Shall I bore you with our busy days, happy days which we spent 
there; tell you how I as a cook almost ruined our stomachs, how welcome 
the flap jacks were after a good swim? 

No, I think not. But I shall tell you how we broke camp. We had 
heard some time before about a dance to be held down at Hulets Landing 
and resolved to go. So dressing up—I say dressing up because we 
roamed the island with no garb save a pair of “‘sneakers”’ on our feet— 
we set out in our row boat toward the landing about 4 p.m. After rowing 
for an hour, the moon went down. Suddenly ‘‘Mickey” cried that the 
boat was rapidly filling with water and as he did so stood up and his 
end of the boat went down. Forgetting all about the life-preservers we 
swam for shore, but reached an island first and decided to wait there for 
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Agnes Island, Lake George, N. Y. 
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help. Here we shouted for an hour or so and finally fell asleep from 
exhaustion only to be awakened in a half hour by a voice—“ Hello there.” 
Both of us jumped up and went toward the water where we saw the wel- 
come awkward figure 
of the “sheriff” of 
Hulets Landing. 

After much bicker- 
ing of promise to tell 
the people that he 
saved us aS we were 
going down for the 
last time, we finally 
started out for the 
landing where we 
were met by a crowd on the shore who welcomed us, and mainly the 
sheriff, with cheers. Some one in the party yelled out “Get ’em Sheriff.” 

“Well I reckon I did,” he answered, “got ’em as they were going down 
for the third time.” 

More cheers. 

We got plenty of invitations to supper and to dry our clothes but none 
to sleep over night, which we spent on the dock landing only to be awak- 
ened by the sheriff and his cronies who were “‘stewed”’ for the occasion. 

Deciding this was enough for one summer we packed up and ‘‘ Folded 
our tents like the Arabs and as silently stole away,” having had a jolly 
outing, which we fully intend repeating this year, if possible. Both 
“Mickey” and I agree that—too much work is not good for man—and 
that 


“Mickey” Egan in Lake George togs 


“There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society, where none intrudes.” 
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A HAPPY VACATION IN 1914 


By C. E. Wuirte, D.D.S., IND. 


Your question concerning vacation is a pleasant reminder of a happy 
vacation taken by a busy dentist last summer. My wife and I left our 
home after office hours July 14th in a five passenger money saver. We 
blew the honk 70 miles distant at 10 P. M. 
in front of the home of our friends who were 
to accompany us upon our vacation. Early 
the following morning after loading our bag- 
gage for the trip, we again started, arriving 
at our cottage in the woods 200 yards from 
the beach of Chapman Lake in northern 
Indiana at 2 P.M. The remainder of our 
crowd arrived a few days later. 

After unpacking and arranging for our 
stay, we selected our place and went to 
catch fish for our dinner. Having taken 
with us a colored housekeeper, our good 
wives were relieved of the cares of domestic 
life and given a much needed opportunity 
for a real rest. Some of our party spent the early morning hours fishing. 
Others went out into the woods where they could commune with nature 
and occasionally pick a squirrel from the tree top, returning to camp at 
10 A. M. ready for our fish, hot biscuits and “‘sasses” which soon melted 
away like asnow-flake in June. 
After breakfast the time was 
spent in getting bait for fish- 
ing, pitching horse-shoes, 
reading and taking a plunge. 
Some of the party would drive 
to the village six miles away 
for groceries, others would go 
foraging in the neighborhood 
for supplies from farmers. At 
three o’clock we had our regu- 
lar fish dinner. After this we 
spent the day in the floats fishing till dark, never failing to get enough 
fish for the following day. 

The expense of the trip including everything amounted to 49 cents 
per day for each person, which is much cheaper than living at home. The 


“My wife and I” 


“Tour of a kind’’—each kind 
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oil and gasoline was furnished by my friend who accompanied us. I had 
a boot put on a tire in a garage which cost me 50 cents. 

There is surely not a dentist in the United States but could afford such 
a vacation. It will renew his vigor, both in mind and body, and furnish 
enough energy to last until another vacation time. 

When starting on a vacation, lock your door leaving your business 
on the inside, forgetting you ever practised dentistry and let your mind 
be free from any care. Fill up on good fresh air, wholesome literature, 


Taking our daily dip 


good food and plenty of exercise. Select a place that is quiet, away from 
the maddening crowds and let your social feast be Nature’s music and 
pictures. When you return you will find your work much easier. You 
will be more able to entertain your patients and best of all you will begin 
to plan for another vacation for the coming year. 

We hope this may be read by some 365-day dentist who will become 
infected with the vacational germ so badly that he will get away from 
his office for at least a few days each year. By doing this he will not only 
be happy himself but will be able to do better work and by doing better 
work, will increase his income accordingly. 


Some of our little friends 
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MY VACATION IN MAINE 
By E. M. Sours, D.D.S., Unity, ME. 


S NO one in his right 
A mind can doubt the 
value and the nec- 
essity of a proper amount of 
rest and recreation I write 
from the standpoint that the 
fact is proven and does not 
need support. 
I have the courage of my 
convictions that the State in ears Bs A 
which I live is the banner 
vacation State of the East, and as you, Doctor, ring in the financial end 
in most of your messages, I think the conditions here might please even 
you in that respect. 

To my way of thinking the life in our expensive hotels is no vacation 
at all, still it might give rest and recreation to those who could afford it, 
if such dentists exist. 

It is perfectly possible for those of our number who have only a small 
margin beyond their expenses to come to Maine for a few weeks at a low 
cost. In extreme contrast to the hotels I have mentioned is my own 
summer camp. I am fortunate in being able to go from my office to this 
resting place each day on foot, a very valuable privilege to me, as I am 
not a physical giant, by a long shot. My cabin is 14x 16 ft., with a 
kitchen 8xg ft. made of 
rough boards on ordinary 
“dimension stuff” frame. 

The exterior is covered with 
selected spruce “edgings” 
from a neighboring saw mill, 
lapping each other like clap 
boards and giving the effect 
of a log cabin without the 
clumsiness and the ever pres- 
ent noise of “borers” com- 
mon to all cabins constructed 
of logs. A large tent on a board platform furnishes a sleeping room un- 
excelled for health, and ‘‘say” you know what sleep is, when you crawl 
into the big wide bed under the canvas dome, and listen to the pines 


Boat landing at Cabin 
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overhead, and the waters of the lake lapping the shores thirty feet away. 
If a man wishes to be his own landlord he can purchase a lot and erect 
a camp like mine for about $300, within fifteen or twenty minutes’ walk 
of the trains and stores. Not 
my lot though; that has be- 
come a part of me and each 
one of the sixty-eight big 
pines and spruces seems a pet 
(only one cannot pet 
grandeur) more like a friend. 

The crows build their nests 
over my cabin and at times 
loons and wild ducks play on 
and around the wharf where 
the little motor boat ties up. 
The Misses says, when she goes camping she wants to camp and if the 
camp was not as crude she would stay at home. 

The contrast to heated rooms and polished floors is no small element 
in furnishing the desired rest. This is the cheapest and I believe the 
most satisfactory way of getting a vacation if one can spend a number of 
weeks from the office. The next best way is to hire a cottage of from 
three to six rooms at one dollar a day and upwards and as these come 
completely furnished one can cook for himself, if the “good lady” wants 
her vacation without kitchen drudgery. In many places one can obtain 
meals at $5 per week close by. Not the kind furnished at “ Rectors,” 
but good plain food. Then come the hotels. From the boarding house 
at $8 a week to the Kineo House at $6 a day, and as much more as you 
want to pay. I have here 
laid the stage for your vaca- 
tion. The Lord has furnished 
the scenery and you can act 
almost any part that you wish 
except that of city slave. 

I have crossed the Rocky 
Mountains, The Wasatch, 
and the Sierras, but never 
there have I experienced the 
heart gripping thrill that 1 
felt when I first saw the mists 
of morning break away from the rocky frowning heights of the mountains 
of northern Maine with myraids of lakes gleaming in the new born sun- 
beams. I have followed the Pacific from San Francisco to Long Beach 


Side view of Cabin 


Looking for the folks to come home for supper 
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but still find beauty in our Thousand Islands and raggedly indented 
coast. Shut your eyes on a bright summer day, lose the points of the 
compass, and your vision on any commanding height of the auto road 
from Rockland to Searsport and it will be a replica of that on the Pacific 
coast and many other places of Spanish sound and fine flavor in the 
tourist mouth. 

At nearly all the places I have mentioned fishing is good, but the 
tyro will need to acquire experience, not particularly in the taking, but 
in finding the places in the body of water he fishes that his quarry fre- 
quents, and the proper time of day to be there with his line. To close 
this rambling effusion I wish to say that the residents of Maine are 
cordial and respectful to the Gentlemen. There are no “Warnings to 
trespassers,” no signs except in rare instances (contrast with California). 
Everything which the normal human mind associates with the word 
vacation is here in abundance. Tenting, tramping, fishing, boating, 
bathing, autoing, climbing mountains or just simply resting. I sit in my 
camp door of a summer evening. A beautiful lake stretches away at my 
feet, the odor of pine-mingles with wood smoke and burning tobacco. 
The headlight of an auto gleams through the trees and vanishes, pleas- 
ant reminder of companionship, not near enough to disturb. The sky 
having run its gamut of colors is now gold studded blue. A light on the 
opposite shore three miles away tells me the young folks are dancing at 
Oakwood. A loon call, a whispering of waves, the breeze “which rises 
after the sun goes down,” a time for reverie while the children retire, a 
white bed in a white tent to rest. Then when morning sends its golden 
shaft of sunlight through the trees I can take up my work with a song. 


TAKE A VACATION AND PROLONG YOUR LIFE 
By SAamuEL Hess, D.D.S., N. Y. City 


In reading your article in “The Editor’s Corner” of the DENTAL 
DicEsT, I realized more than ever that most of us who practised dentistry, 
exist rather than live. We are automatons consequent on our close and 
continuous application to our work and the fact that we allow ourselves 
so little relaxation. 

The same symptoms of digestive disorders, that you speak of in your 
article, are existent, or in a state of gradual development, in the lives of 
many of those engaged in sedentary occupations, and who cease to realize 
the necessity of a little play by the wayside. I have come to the con- 
clusion that I can serve my clientele much better by keeping myself in 
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Where we started off on our fishing trips j 


The enclosed photos were taken on my last trip to Sebago Lake, Maine, and show 
left to right—1. H.L. Smith, D.D. S., Portland,Me. 2. Mr. R. S. Thomas, Port- 
Jand, Me. 3. Yours truly with his catch—an 8 lb. Salmon. 4. Al Martin, our Guide. 
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good physical trim, and though I am starting somewhat late, having al- 
ready suffered from outraged digestion, I now take certain regular times 
for myself, and by this means I am laying up health, and insurance for 
the future. 

The pictures I send were taken at West Shore Camp, East Sebago, 
Maine, on April 9, 1915. After my little vacation I came back with re- 
newed vigor and am now ready to attack my work with enthusiasm. 


West-Shore Camp, where we found ns quarters 


Now that the season is about to open again, I take every Friday for 
myself and spend the nice days on the Golf Links and feel that this is 
a day well spent. 

In conclusion let me warn those who work at nights by artificial 
light. There are two things that are the dentists’ stock in trade—one be- 
ing his manipulative dexterity and the other his eyesight. 

If you lose either, your usefulness is impaired, therefore do your work 
by daylight and cease your night work or you will live to rue it. 

Get out into the open at stated intervals and get a new supply of 
oxygen into your lungs, have your blood circulate more freely and pro- 
long your life and usefulness. 
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AN OUTING ON MEDINA 
(Told in pictures) 


LAKE 


By J. H. Rice, D.D.S., San Antonio, TEx. 


No. 1 was taken at the 
crossing of San Geronimo 
River twenty-five miles 
northwest of San Antonio. 
In this is a twelve-foot 
trailer on a platform on the 
rear of the auto, the way 
it was taken to the lake 
through the mountains. 


No. 2. Landing ten 
miles up Medina Lake, 46 
miles from San Antonio, 
at the cape previously se- 
lected for camping. And 
a very good spot, too. 


No. 3. Looking east 
across the bathing beach; 
cedar grove. Here is 
where we had many a good 
time. 


No. 4. Looking west 
across the lake, at bluff 
three-quarters of a mile 
away. Bluffstands about 
two hundred feet above 
the water, which is about 
one hundred feet deep. 
The light line is a path cut 
by a boulder which broke 
loose from the top and 
rolled into the water. 
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No. 5. View of camp, 
looking east, showing na- 
tive grass, live oaks and 
cedars, and tents. 


No. 6. Dining room 
among the cedars. Oh, 
the good things “our cook” 
did give us to eat! 


No.7. One hour’s 
catch, forty-two bass. No 
fibs about this catch, I 
assure you, we caught 
them, fair and square. 


No.8. “Our cook” 
tried his hand at bass fish- 
ing, this was the result. 
And when they were 
cooked!—Well, we “licked 
the platter clean.” 
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AN AUTO GYPSY TRIP 
By Wa A. Loope, D.D.S., CLEVELAND, O. 


AM glad to see the call for vacation experiences and hope the telling 
of them will cause many to plan an out-door vacation for themselves 
this year if never before. 

Each year I plan to spend the month of August or most of it in God’s 
out of doors. When possible I include the wife and kiddies for they need 
and enjoy such an outing too. 

For some time we have wanted an “ Auto-Gypsy ” trip in my D. L. F. 
(dear little Ford). Two years ago we got only about fifty miles from 
home and found such a delightful spot near a lake that we spent our entire 
time there, with my auto fora camp. Last year we decided to make the 
trip to my old home town, Cortland, New York, camping along the way. 

So Monday, August 3rd, we left Cleveland behind us at 8 a.m. My 
wife, myself, 6 year old girl and 3 year old boy. Our old Ford touring 
car with the load weighed 2,650 pounds. We had not tried to make the 
car light but took whatever we needed to make us comfortable. Our 
equipment consisting of a steamer trunk 
of clothing and blankets carried on the 
rack in the rear, a large canvas arranged 
to hook to top of the car, with sides to let 
down to stakes in the ground, thus pro- 
viding protection from wind or rain on 
three sides. A small wash tub for a stove, 
cooking utensils, food, an old rug, 3 sofa 
pillows and a heavy mattress pad from a 
cot bed. This was rolled up and put in 
the back seat with the pillows and here the 
children rode and could very comfortably 
lie down whenever they chose to sleep. 
An extra large box was fastened to the 
left running-board for cooking utensils, 
paper dishes, towels and food, (no dish 
washing in vacation). When we left 

home we had cold ham, bread, cookies, jar 
Pe eee ne, of butter, slab of bacon, eggs and about a 
dozen cans of assorted soups, beans, fish, milk, etc. Tea and coffee, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, etc., were purchased as we needed them, as also 
were all our supplies after the first day or two. You have no idea how 
good the meals tasted in the open air after a long ride and a short ramble. 
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Roasted corn, potatoes cooked in sand, broiled bacon and eggs and 
sometimes a chicken. It can’t be done at home to taste that way. 

The little tub made the finest kind of a stove. A copper boiler is also 
good if not needed too long. We cut a hole in one side for draft and put 
two short lengths of pipe in the opposite side for smoke. 

I wore clothes of khaki. My wife coverall aprons and the kiddies, 
Indian suits unless we were planning to stop at some city to “‘sight see.” 
Then we assumed a more civilized garb. 

The first day out we made 137 miles (which is too much for the first 

day) reaching West- 
field, N. Y., about 
5:30. Being late and 
rather tired we put up 
at the hotel this first 
night out but after- 
ward hooked up our 
tent each night, and 
liked it better. It 
was a homemade 
canvas, waterproofed 
with melted paraffin 
in gasoline a pound tc 
the gallon and applied 
with a sprinkling can 
and brushed in well Our Stove 
with an old broom. 
Eyelets were put in the edges to hook to the car over ordinary curtain 
buttons. Two ropes run over 6 foot poles and to stakes in the ground 
held it in position. Water proofing should be done on the cellar or garage 
floor and not on the lawn as I did once. 

My daughter slept on the rear seat and my son on the front seat. My 
wife and I on the pad placed on the rug on the ground. We found this 
comfortable as we were careful to select dry smooth ground. Next time 
however I have a cot arrangement to attach to the running board which 
will be up from the ground and perhaps more like a real bed. Of course 
the kids rolled off once in a while but by the aid of a pocket lamp and a 
trouble light they were soon tucked in again and without hardly waking 
up were soon back in the land of dreams. 

One does not want to forget about 10 yards of mosquito netting as it 
is often needed. | 

Leaving Westfield we headed for Chautauqua Lake and planned to 
keep along Southern New York rather than going by way of Buffalo and 
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Rochester, Syracuse, etc. This got us into many road difficulties as we 
found steep hills, worked roads and many detours. On the top of one of 
the wildest hills we met a car with a load of Clevelanders. Such a glad 
“Hello Cleveland!” 
as we gave each other. 

One we 
picked huckleberries 
along an old Indian 
trail, another we 
wound along among 
lonely wooded hills, 
another we ate at 
sunset overlooking a 
gem of a lake, an- 
other we drove all 
day with plenty of scenery and with difficulty in finding habitation where 
we (and the car) might get a drink. 

Next night we camped in a farmer’s orchard near Friendship, N. Y., 
after a day’s trip of 108 miles, the first 85 of which was over steep hills, 
and the remainder over worked roads largely filled with cracked stone. 
From the farmer’s wife we purchased a chicken (for a quarter) took it to 
a near by creek bed killed and dressed it, then built a fire over which we 
fried part and cooked the rest with a half a ham. Once some bursting 
stones nearly lost us the fried parts but we could not let them get away 
that easy and it was all the more delicious next day eaten in front of 
a garage in Hornell 
where we were having 
tire repairs made. 
Our only tire trouble 
of the entire round 
trip occurred on this 
one day and included 
three blow outs in- 
side of two hours and 
thirty miles’ travel. 

The rest of the el 
chicken was eaten on “Tet me be, I'm comfy” 
the shore of Lake 
Keuka above Hammondsport where we visited the big aviation fields and 
the airship America. : 

Then for the first time we tried night travel and up steep hills over 
narrow roads and then pitched camp near Watkins Glen, beauties of which 


“T wonder if she’s cross? ”’ 
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we beheld on arising next morning and enjoyed most of the day. We had 
our next lunch at Ithaca, N. Y., on Cornell campus, and then. began the 
beautiful little ride from Ithaca to Cortland which we reached late that 
afternoon. After a week’s stay here and in surrounding old haunts we 
hastened home faster than we had planned as I had been persuaded to 
join a Canadian fishing party for the last ten days of August. ~The 

We came back by way of Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo (including 
the Falls). We made this trip easily in three days and with only one 
adventure. In Eden, N. Y., we got badly stuck in the mud in an orchard 
which was all sunshine when we entered and turned into a night of thun- 
dershowers. We plowed a lot of the soil up and had some time laying 
boards under the car before we could keep the thing from trying to go to 
China. After much difficulty we gained the road and had heavy travel 
for the forenoon but later got to improved roads and made Cleveland 
at 10 o’clock that night after 190 miles’ ride. 

We had no engine trouble at all. Never changed a spark plug. Only 
those three blow outs, and one rainy night which made us enjoy the whole 
thing the more. It was the cheapest and best vacation for four that 
we ever had. 

We had a lot of fun and enough work to keep us looking for meal 
time to come and we passed by many beautiful spots that it would have 
been impossible to reach by rail at any price. We expect to get out again 
this year. We dentists who have to work at modest fees get the habit 
of being always ina hurry. One should be treated for this trouble during 
vacation. It could be done by week end trips but we feel that August is 
a bad month for nervous work like dental operating and our patients now 
expect us to be away and we do a lot more work before and after leaving 
and do not think we lose a cent by the absence. Besides seeing a lot of 
beautiful places by day and more stars by night than we city bred fellows 
believed there were, one gets so he eats well and sleeps like a log and re- 
turns to the office so refreshed that he can do better work and more work 
and his nerves will be so rested and strengthened that he will have the 
courage to charge an honest man’s fee for his work. 


TO A FIELD SPARROW 
By ELEANOR ROBBINS WILSON 


I hear you as I come along, I cannot tarry, little friend, 
My wee brown brother in the grass, My way lies toward the city’s heat, 
The field’s peace in your —— song But thy song’s mem’ry will attend 
Wells up to greet me as I pass; And bless me.in the crowded street. 
Wells up and floods your green domain So chant, my chorister of brown, 
And calls me like a vesper bell, Thy caniicle from mead to mead, 
It bids me join thy prayerful strain Nor let thy m the thrushes drown, 
And all my humble blessings tell. It serves the quiet spirit’s need. 


—-Healthy Home. 
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A VACATION WITH “THE BOYS IN THE ROCKIES” 
By G. A. Woops, D.D.S., PortTLAND, ORE. 


ARLY last spring I decided to leave 
the beautiful Northwestern Mon- 
tana country and come to the 

Pacific Coast, and at once began planning 
a vacation, for I wanted to get a last whiff 
of pure air from off the summits of the 
Rockies. 

Glacier National Park was the place 
selected. For companions I took a band 
of fourteen boys with whom I had been 
closely associated in a ‘‘Club” organiza- 
tion. Men with no sons of their own can- 
not appreciate the real joy of living in the 
open for two weeks with such lively 
companions. (Try it once! It’s a great 
tonic!) 

We took the train to the west entrance, 
The Royal Gorge in Avalanche arriving at Belton, Mont., bright and early 
Rasin, Glacier National Park, on Monday morning after a three mile 
stage ride through a heavily timbered 
country (a fine doe trotted out of the brush to watch us pass) we arrived 
at the foot of Lake McDonald. The view which one gets here, with 
trees, lakes, and snow capped mountains, is conceded by artists to be 
equal to anything in America for beauty. The nine-mile launch ride to 
the head of 
the lake, the REY 
the many 
side trips we 
took, the 
abundance of 
fine big trout 
we caught, 
the evening 
camp -fires, 
in my mem- Terminal Morane at Foot of Sperry Glacier 
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ory but I must confine my writing to one experience only (I have many 
more I should like to send). 

Leaving the Lake with our packs and two days’ provisions we started 
for Sperry Glacier. This is only a seven mile trip but it is nearly half 
perpendicular, winding along a 
pack trail crossing and recrossing 
the rushing creeks, and being cn- 
closed by the dense forest of fir 
and spruce. Just at the timber 
line a splendid waterfall of several 
hundred feet. It is here that the 
mountains first strike one with 
their barren grandeur. Tired 
though the traveler is, the climb- 
ing has fairly begun. The trail 
becomes filled with loose rock and 
is steeper than ever the last mile. 
All blankets and superfluous coats 
being discarded we began the 
ascent. Snow drifts began to ap- 
pear along the trail, then bigger 
ones across the ravines, little lakes 
with crystalline icebergs, less and 
less vegetation till even the stunted 
moss was no more, and only barren 
rocks appeared. 

Climbing along in extended drift we reached the “ladder,”’ where we 
climbed up a hundred foot ledge of rock by the means of a steel ladder 
which has been tied to the mountains by drill holes and cement. 

The top of the ladder is the goal, for here you cross the divide and are 
on top of Sperry 
Glacier, an eternal 
bank of moving ice 
and snow a mile and a 
half long by three 
quarters of a mile 
wide. 

We explored tke 
crevasses, which were 
then only eight to ten 
inches wide, but later 
A rest on Sperry Glacier in the season are 
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several feet wide, and are from fifty to three hundred feet deep. Cross- 
ing over the lower edge of the Glacier we studied its formation and 
movements as indicated by the terminal morane. We looked over the 
precipice and saw the yellow glacier water tumble headlong down into 
‘Avalanche Basin” two thousand feet below us. 

All the climbing on the Glacier was done with alpine sticks and a long 
rope, for “safety first” is a good motto in such places. We descended 
again to where we had left our luggage, and made camp and prepared 
supper. The night air was cold but tired muscles must rest. The first 
thing I saw at daybreak the next morning was a couple of Rocky Mount- 
ain Goats leisurely feeding near the trail which had made us perspire 
so freely on the preceding day. 

The‘time spent in this ‘Switzerland of America,” strenuous though 
it was from a physical point of view, was the most pleasant and least 
expensive vacation I have ever had. The seashore vacation is inspiring, 
but for a “‘real vacation” give me the Mountains every time. 


A VACATION WELL SPENT 
By G. C. Watters, D.D.S., CocHRAN, GA. 


I should like to help with the Vacation Number by sending in a short 
sketch of my vacation last summer. I always look forward to August 
as that is my annual vacation time. So on August 1, 1914, I closed my 
office, packed my grip and made my departure, but left the subject of 
dentistry at home and forgot all about extirpation of nerves and the fill- 
ing of abscessed teeth. 

On my way to the mountains I stopped with my father and mother 
for a week, the home of my boyhood days and what a good time I did 
have eating apples, peaches and good old Georgia watermelons and the 
good things mother can cook. 

On August the 8th I landed in Fletcher, N. C., a small town a few miles 
out from Asheville. I secured board from a family—a Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnett. Next day being Sunday we stayed at home. There were 
several other boarders at this home, so we got up a party Monday after- 
noon and walked two miles across the mountain to see a limekiln in oper- 
ation. Some of the men were down in a deep pit drilling and blasting 
out rock to be loaded in buckets, fastened to steel cables, drawn out by 
steam power, loaded into tram cars and carried to kiln to be burned. 
After going through burning process it is barrelled and ready for com- 
mercial use. 
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On Tuesday four of the same party caught an early train for Lake 
Toxaway, N.C. Our hostess insisted that we carry lunch, so after riding 
up the mountain viewing nature’s beautiful handiwork we arrived at our 
destination at about 12 o’clock. After an hour’s tramp we were ready io 
satisfy our appetites with the many delicious things we found in our 
lunch box. 

After lunch we took a motor boat ride around the lake, which covers 
1,500 acres of land and consumes 4o minutes in making the trip. This 
was another day very pleasantly 
spent, because two of our party 
were young ladies. 

On Wednesday I took in Ashe- 

ville, “The land of the sky,” 
- meeting some old friends and 
making some new acquaintances. 
I also took in Biltmore which is 
the estate of Mrs. William K. Van- 
derbilt. 

On Friday I landed in Georgia |_| ) 
again and spent a week at a Georgia 2 od y, 
Camp meeting near Canon, Ga. as 

August 23rd I opened office for 
business again feeling like a new 
person and glad to see everybody 
at home again. 

My plans for this summer are 
to visit the Panama Pacific Ex- 
position at San Francisco and the 
Fair at San Diego, Cal. 

The amount these trips cost is 
small compared to the amount of 
benefit derived from them by getting out in the open and breathing 
some pure, fresh ozone, after you have been shut up in an office for a 
year. 


é 
All ready for the bath 


OUR THANKS TO OUR DIGEST FRIENDS 


We are indebted to our friends for the many interesting stories and 
pictures that were sent us in response to our call for vacation articles. 
So many were sent us that we could not print all, although we stretched 
the magazine to its fullest limit and published nothing but vacation 
articles. 
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A “REST IN MUSKOKA” 
By F. R. Watson, D.D.S., GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO, CAN. 


EN months’ strict attention to our life’s work begets a feeling of 
tension in our being or bones which if not given vent in new life 
and new surroundings, works back on us to make old, broken 

down tradesmen of us very soon. 

It is the ‘getting away” from it all that 
relieves and renews. One of the greatest 
benefits is the seeing of your work from a 
distance. 

Many things I should never see and many 
changes for better would never be made did I 
not get away and criticize every part of my 
office and every step in every department of 
my work and life, to make it better and of 
greatest service to my fellowmen. I come 
back desiring my work, because I am well 
prepared for it and also because it is all a new 
work and I see things differently. 

For a vacation some desire the city, some 
Nature’s wilds — the call of new, purer air, 
fair views, the water, rocks, forests, fish, the 
wild things and the freedom from restraint 
of it all. 

About the middle of July we seek Mus- 
koka and everything is in place and boats in order in a few days. Then 
as if to prevent the reaction being too great the gas engine in the launch 
demands extra cranking and coaxing for the first ten days. It requires 
a formal introduction along a new line every year and is a most absorb- 
ing study, as we have a three and a half mile row to port for mail and 
supplies until the above acquaintance is well established. 

There is nothing in the world just like a gas engine in a boat when it 
won’t run and when it goes fine, too extremes of feeling and expression! 

Well, the water is the great attraction at first, with fishing, bathing 
boating, and (perhaps) trips in the launch. 

There is such a difference in the air in this high region that one feels 
renewed in the first few days and greatest of all wonders, feels like getting 
upearly inthe morning. The desire for early rising wears off soon enough 
to prevent any such habit being formed, however. 

One of the happiest days of the vacation to recall is “The Day in the 


“The salmon landed after a fight ” 
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Woods.” Climbing high rocks for long views and gathering mosses, all 
shades of green, red, yellow, gray, brown and black. Some moss is a 
foot to sixteen inches thick. Many varieties of ferns are found and 
bracken grows every- 

where. Raspberries , 
and a few late straw- 

berries and later 

huckleberries. Thim- 

ble berries, that force 

‘one to the conclusion 

that there are no 

others. 

Then the flowers, 
many of them un- 
known, in a great 
variety of colors and 
shapes. Last summer “ Getting ready for fishing” 
deep in the bush we 
found an orchid which stood about eighteen inches high and had about 
thirty flowers on the stem. The color was very peculiar, shading from a 
light green to pink. 

In the Muskoka bush is found a network of paths, runways and road 
ways. These were used in getting out the lumber and now the cattle 
keep them open. Nearly every path leads to the lake. 

Few wild animals are seen. The porcupine is found everywhere and 
occasionally __ bears’ 
hair is found on berry 
bushes and deer 
tracks are sometimes 
seen. The ducks are 
numerous and may 
be seen about dusk 
swimming or flying 
up into the bays. 
Cranes and bittern 
>» Pe are numerous in less 
After lunch frequented bays. 

Picnics and _ fish- 


ing excursions are always in order. Fine scenery and a good outing may 
be had in any direction. A few of our favorites are up-Lake Joseph, 
Brandy Lake, Butlers Bay and the little church seating thirty-two, eight 
little seats on each side—seating two each—Bala and the Falls. We reach 
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any of these places in an hour or less. They are from three to ten miles 
away. Thelunchisalways very important. ‘Take Plenty,” is the word 
for there is nothing like a Muskoka Appetitean, it develops rapidly. The 
Navigation C o m- 
pany’s boats may be 
taken for a great var- 
iety of daily trips. 
They have something 
like sixty-five listed. 
They have some very 
fine vessels and meals 
are served on nearly 
all. 


Steam and gaso- 
line launches may 
be chartered at any 
centre on the lakes 
and at the hotels. For 
the list of hotels and descriptive booklet write “The Muskoka Navigation 
Company,” Gravenhurst, Ontario. 

Two launches, one row boat and one canoe complete outfit, for two 
or three cottages are always represented in such an outing. Having 
landed our party and supplies, etc., the canoe and row boat are used to 
explore to find the 
best scenery or fishing 
ground. Then camp 
fire is prepared, kettle 
boiled and lunch is 
ready with ‘everyone 
in accord. After 
lunch and drinking 
much tea some go 
fishing, some for 
water-lilies, some 
climb rocks for view, 
some read, others 
talk and some knit. “The woods that are filled with berries” 
Three hours are 
taken up this way and all are ready for home at four o’clock. On one of 
these excursions we took fifteen pounds of bass, on another occasion six- 
teen pounds. The largest were about eighteen inches long and would 
weigh from three to four pounds. 


One of the beautiful lakes, smooth as glass 
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Passing through Port Carling we get our mail and supplies also meet 
the evening boats from five to six, reaching home about six thirty. The 
balance of the lunch is always cleaned up on the way home to be ready for 
tea at regular time. 

| 


A day at home 
be described. 

One never knows 
at what hour he may 
be up. Many means 
are used to this end 
and all must be taken 
in good part. Usually 
all are on hand by 
eight thirty. Break- 
fast over, there is ice 
to get, water to carry 
up, wood to be sup- 
plied and many other chores. It is splendid sport going down shore for 
driftwood and bark and gathering an immense pile for the annual bon- 
fire. The bark makes fine coals for toast. 

One day we had tipped four or five large stumps into the lake. Some 
of the roots are very long, running over rocks to crevices ten or fifteen feet 
away. When tipped into the water they look like so many huge ducks- 
nearer the size of an ostrich. When we came in sight of the house we 
called ‘Come and see the large ducks,” and great was the excitement for 
a few moments until 
they discovered that 
they were only 
stumps. A good pine 
stump will last for 
hours in the fireplace 
and while the days are 
usually quite warm, 
few evenings are com- 
fortable without a 
ae: little fire. Well, the 

“We five” engine in the launch 

requires going over 

and boat put in order. This takes an hour. Then an houtr’s fishing is 
a morning duty and not very unpleasant, except cleaning the fish. 
The first day’s fishing last year was one to be remembered as a good 
sized salmon was hooked in short time and successfully played but when 


“The Little Church 
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the net was put over him he was too long for it and having no assistance 
he broke away. A gaff hook was purchased at once but Mr. Salmon 
never came back. Our friends across on the island decided to take a 
“holiday in their vacation” and went higher up country to Algonquin 
Park for a two weeks’ fishing trip. They were rewarded with some fine 
fishing. The largest salmon was landed after an hour’s fight. This 
fish was thirty-seven inches long and weighed twenty pounds two 
ounces. This prize was mounted and is a very fine specimen. After 
dinner of a day at home is always rest time. 

Next is an hour and a half at the bathing beach where we always have 
a good time. About four or five is a good fishing time again or we may 
run up to Port Carling for mail and supplies. The evening is spent around 
the fireplace talking, reading or playing games and it is always a good 
kind of “tired”’ that calls to rest in Muskoka (after a light lunch always). 

Now it would be out of place to close without telling you about our 
Regatta. 

We gather all the connection in house town. About twenty events 
are arranged, row boat races, canoe paces, swimming, running in the 
water, splashing battles and other events, but the largest item on the pro- 
gramme is what will be done to the ones who do not enter at least two 
events. All enter, needless to say. We have a splendid afternoon’s 
sport. About five o’clock we go across the lake to a favorite spot and 
have our tea, returning home about seven. 

In Muskoka a number take a tent and enjoy a splendid outing. It 
seems the ideal way to take a holiday and there is no end of good places 
at the water’s edge and not far from a farmhouse. 

About the first of September the call comes to go home and open the 
office again and it is a greater call than that of seven weeks ago ‘‘to get 
away.” Yes, it is a greater call, for have we not received that wealth 
of health which makes work a pleasure and life worth living? Try it. 


THE ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK 
By HELEN MINTURN SEYMOUR 


Up where the tree-tops toss and waver 
Each emerald crest, 

Carols a bird with a rose-red favor 
Bound to his breast. 


Though the rosebud sleeps and will only waken 
To June’s soft word, 

Look! The soul of a rose has taken 
The form of a bird, 


Of a flower-like bird or a red rose gifted 
With song and wings. , 
Up where the light and the leaves are shifted 


A grosbeak sings. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 
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A LETTER FROM ZELIENOPLE, PA. 


DEAR Doctor CLAPP: 

I have read what you have to say in the April DicEst on “The Prac- 
tical Value of Vacations.”’ I fully agree with all you have said as to the 
value of plenty of “play time” for indoor workers. I am not prepared 
at present to write a story of any of my vacations but am sending a few 
pictures which will tell, in part, the story of some of them. 


A Scene in Western Pennsylvania 


For the past eight years I have been taking my outings in the north 
woods and expect to continue doing so. If all would be warned in time 
much suffering would be avoided, and many useful lives prolonged to 
bless humanity. 


Cordially yours 
R. E. GALLAGHER, Zelienople, Pa. 


. . 
Hunting camp in the Adirondacks ae 
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*McConnell’s Mill, Western Pennsylvania 
“More water glideth by the mill than wots the miller of.’ —Shakespeare 


A camp in Maine—where we had good times on a much 
needed holiday in the very middle of the winter 


Scene on Metcalf River, Adirondacks 
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Manhattan, Kansas. 
February 15, 1915. 
Dr. George Wood Clapp, © 
Editor DENTAL DIGEST, 
DEAR SIR AND BROTHER :— 

For several years I have been a regular 
reader of the Dicest and I want to tell you 
I enjoy every issue. Though I take other 
Dental journals it seems that the DiGEsT is 
the only one I have time to read and it has 
been very helpful to me. The many really 
practical articles published each month, 
Brother Bill’s letters and comments on same, 
together with the utter lack of snobbishness 
of the Editor give to the Dicxst a position _ 5, he thinking of “ root canals” 
unique in the dental world. or fussy patients now? Not 

a much! He is thinking ‘of 

Now I want to talk a little to you on the _ black bass weighing from 1 
subject of “Vacations for the Dentist.” It 3s 
is a hobby of mine and it is my sincere wish that I may develop a similar 
hobby in the minds of your readers. If any man in this world needs a 
vacation surely it is the dentist. It is an absolute necessity with the 
writer. I have been in active practice now for 12 years and once every 
year finds me away 
from the beaten paths 
where I can’t hear the 
telephone, where I 
can forget tooth 
trouble, backaches 
and fussy patients. 
Personally I like to 
fish. The click of the 
reel is music to me 
: and the “feel” of a 
“A little bite now and then is good for any man” three ( 3) pound bass 

is intoxication. I am 
sending you under separate cover some Kodak pictures of scenes taken 
on some of my recent trips in the Ozark Hills of Missouri. My brother 
(J. A. Taylor, Eldon, Mo.), who is also a D.D.S., and I plan our vaca- 
tion together and once a year, in June or July, we go back into 
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the hills of Missouri, 20 to 40 miles away from any railroad. Some times 
we drive a horse and buggy and sometimes we get a canoe and “float” 
down a good bass stream for a week or 10 days. 

The trip is some- 
times rough but we 
like it rough. I have 
fished in the moun- 
tain streams and on 
the lakes but there is 
something about one 
of those ten-day float- 
ing trips down an 
Ozark bass stream 
that gets into my 
blood and at least 
once a year I am ir- 
resistibly called. 

I fully realize that in the taking of vacation what would be supreme 
pleasure to one would be a bore to another, but every one of us must do 
something to get away from the “eternal grind” occasionally. So why 
not commence right now to plan a vacation and stick to it. If one 
waits until well into the summer one is apt to neglect it entirely, and 


This is “ me” in fishing togs at the head of Roubideaux River 
in Pulaski Co., Mo. 


just go on—grind, grind, on teeth, roots, etc., and when winter comes 
and work presses on us, where are we ? 
Fraternally yours, 
J. E. Taytor. 


One of the large springs of the Ozark region 
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DUCK HUNTING IN THE WAUBAY COUNTRY 
By WattTeR S. Kyes, D.D.S., Parker, S. Dak. 


NE day in 
Augusta 
Merchant, a 
Captain and a Den- 
tist got their heads 
together and talked 
about hunting during 
the coming fall. 

The Merchant 
said, “let’s take two 
weeks off and with 
our cars make a trip 
into the Waubay country about the time the flight comes down from 
the north.” 

“About when will that be?”’ inquired the Dentist. 

“The middle of October, or perhaps the latter part of the month; 
maybe later, depending of course upon the weather,”’ mused the Captain. 

‘Sometimes they come early and sometimes late, depending on when 
it begins to get cold up north,” remarked the Merchant. 

For some time they sat silent, thinking of the probable time of the 
southward flight. 

“We could fix up a grub box and put it on the running board of the 
car and camp along the way; shooting a few native duck and prairie chick- 
ens which the Captain could cook in a manner that would put to shame 
some of the best chefs in the country,” said the Merchant. 

It developed that the mentioning of the grub box by the Merchant was 
the most natural thing in the world, due to his staggering appetite, the 
wonders of which were to be made known to us later. 

One day a couple of weeks later the Captain came around to the Den- 
tist’s office and remarked, ‘‘I have a friend who is a passenger conductor 
on the Hot Water Branch of the St. Paul road, who is a splendid chap and 
he is casting round for some congenial souls with whom he can spend a 
couple of weeks hunting this fall. What do you say if we take him with 
us on our trip to the Waubay country?” 

“Tt is all right with me if you recommend him,” said the Dentist, 
“he knows ducks, their haunts and habits, and besides is a mighty good 
shot. He hasn’t any special reputation as a cook or a housekeeper, but 
he is a good allround sport.” And so he proved to be. 


Following in the footsteps of his father 
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About a week before we started on our journey we all naturally 
petered out so far as business was concerned. We were so anxious to get 
under way that business went tosmash. The Captain’s health went back 
on him and for a time we dispaired of taking him with us. 

It was a hundred 
and eighty mile trip 
to Waubay and we 
rigged things up 
the night before. The 
Conductor’s car was 
loaded to the limit 
with grub box, tent 
and ammunition. And 
such a grub box! It 
was the creation of 
the Merchant and the 
Captain, and for 
apartments and con- 
veniences it had the most up-to-date kitchen cabinet beaten a mile. In 
looking it over carefully one could not help but be convinced but that 
the Cabinet Makers’ Union has lost two shining lights in the Merchant 
and the Captain. 

The Merchant’s car carried the bedding, guns and suit cases, and be- 
sides pulled a boat cart with a boat loaded to the limit with camp 
equipage. 

The morning of the 7th of October was ushered in with a fog and a 
light drizzle of rain which indicated heavy roads, but after a warm break- 
fast we started out at seven sharp. The Conductor insisted on getting 
away on time. 

Before starting the Captain had critically examined all the ropes 
about the outfit, tightening one here and there and making an additional 
knot. The Captain was clever with a rope and the Dentist remarked that 
if he was ever hanged he wanted the Captain to tie the knot for senti-: 
mental reasons as well as for certainty. 

Our trip to Waubay was in most respects like any other auto trip 
across the country, except that it was entirely free from mishap or trouble 
with the cars. The first day we made better than a hundred miles, 
twenty-five of which was through the stickiest kind of mud, and at night 
we stopped at a good hotel and were served with wild duck in abundance. 

We did not camp by the road side as we had planned for the country 
was swimming in mud. Occasionally we stopped in some small town to 
inquire the way, when the usual curious crowd would congregate and the 


“Some ducks we shot ” 
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most inquisitive would inquire where we were from and where we were 
going. Frequently an enthusiastic land man would make lauditory 
remarks as to the crop producing virtues of the soil which we had picked 
up on our running boards. 

The second morn- 
ing we continued our 
journey, still in the 
mud but with the 
promise of better 
roads ahead, which 
we ultimately found. 

As we proceeded 
the fog thickened 
and for forty miles we 
scarcely saw beyond 
the fences that 
marked the road side, 
and at times we 
slowed down for fear of collision with some vehicle ahead. The Con- 
ductor followed in the rear and being made cautious by experience, he 
would send the Captain back to flag every time he stopped for fear of 
a rear end collision. 

We reached Waubay early the second afternoon and at six P. M. we 
were camped on the shore of Rush Lake. We did not stay long at Rush 
Lake. It was too big for the size of our party, and besides the duck had 
been pretty well 


Our camp and ourselves 


“burned out” by 

said it was one of the 

places that the Cre- 


ator had neglected to 
finish up. It’s chief 
function seemed go be 
that of breeding mos- 
quitoes which the 
Captain said had been 
Rush Lake “Burbanked” with 
bumblebees. It emitted sundry odors which the Conductor said re- 
minded him of a hot box just ready to burst into flame. 
Although we killed a number of red head and teal, the place did not 
promise good shooting and the following afternoon we pulled out. 
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Late in the afternoon after climbing many slippery hills we ascended 
an especially high one, and there, spread out before us in the distance was 
Blue Dog, Minnewasta and Waubay Lakes, their waters, almost black 
from the shadows of low hanging clouds, great arm like bays flung them- 
selves into the hillsides until there seemed to be more water than land, 
and as we drew near we could see myriad thousands of wild duck, close in 
behind the wooded hills resting upon their calm waters. 

The day was drawing rapidly to a close and we hastily pitched our 
tent and moved in. The Conductor and the Dentist purloined the south 
end of a hay stack for bedding while the Captain and Merchant rigged 
the tent. 

At six thirty covers were laid for four and the Captain served whole 
fried red head, bacon, bread and butter with jam, and coffee. Our ap- 
petites plainly proved our deep appreciation of the Captain’s culinary 
skill and here was revealed the secrét of why the Merchant’s mind first 
turned to the matter of the grub box. 

The next morning we seemed to be in the midst of a cloud burst and 
for a time the rain came down in torrents. Late in the forenoon it ceased 
for a time, but the balance was rough, windy and showery. 

A low lying island, reached by a submerged sand bar afforded us ex- 
cellent blind and good shooting and at night we returned to camp, 
tired and wet, but with a good bag of blue bills and red head. 

The cheer of our camp fire and a hearty supper soon dispelled all 
our discomfort. 

Our camp was located in the edge of the timber where the ground 
sloped gently down to the shore of the lake. We were well sheltered from 
the chill winds that came down from the north. 

We did not have especially good shooting during our stay at Waubay 
Lake. We shot an abundance of duck for our own use, bringing some 
fifty or more home with us; besides furnishing the good wife of a neigh- 
boring farmer with all that she could use, in return for which she sold us 
milk, bread and butter. 

There was too much water and too few hunters, and when it did not 
rain the weather was calm and that flight was poor, but we were satisfied 
and content, foramidst these pleasures of camp life, tired nerves and sleep- 
less nights gave way to fatigued muscles and restful slumber. 

At the end of ten days we broke camp and it was with much reluct- 
ance that we left Waubay Lake. Our road homeward led over the crest 
of a range of low lying hills and looking backward we could see the lake 
sleeping among the hills in the autumnal sunshine, its surface dancing 
and glistening like a thousand mirrors and its distant shores blending 
in a blue haze with the horizon. 
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“UNCLE SAM’S” NEW PLAYGROUND, ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL PARK 


By A. F. Tempteton, D.D.S., Bricuton, Coto. 


© 


The Continental Divide in Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park 


Copyright by Enos A. Mills 


Rocky Mountain Sheep 


OCKY Mountain National Park was created in January by a 
bill which was passed by Congress. The passage of the bill 
was urged by practically the entire population of Colorado, 


more especially by the Mountain 
Climbers’ Club and other outdoor 
organizations. If any one man de- 
serves the credit it is Enos A. Mills, 
author and naturalist, who might be 
called the ‘‘Father of Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park” 

The new park is seventy-five miles 
northwest of Denver and about thirty 
hours from Chicago. It is situated 
nearer the centre of population than 
any other national park, hence it is the 
logical place for a new “playground.” 

In all of Colorado with its im- 
posing summits, it stupendous crags, 
its grassy parklands, there is no place 
more beautiful than the grounds in- 
closed in this new park, or indeed the 
world. It is a beautiful natural 
park without peer or rival, ramparted 
with a wall of rugged mountains that 
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encircle it like 
a gigantic 
crooked arm 
flung out from 
the main range 
of the Rockies, 
the Continental 
Divide. 

The park is 
best reached 
from Loveland, 
Colo. Ifyou do 
not come out in 


The auto road of the Big Thompson 
Cafion, on the way to Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park 


Big Thompson River, which 
rage and toss in beautiful 
rapids. 

On emerging from the 
cafion into the park the view 
is one never to be forgotten. 
To give adequate expression 
of the charm it exerts, would 
be a task for one of the great 
masters whose works of art 
have commanded the ad- 


your car as thousands of others do, you 
can make good connection at the above 
town with the Auto Stage Line which 
maintains a regular schedule into the 
park. 

The auto ride from Loveland to the 
village of Estes Park (in the centre of 
the park) through the Cafion of the Big 
Thompson is not to be surpassed. For 
twenty-five miles one is literally hemmed 
in between the walls of the mountains. 
The road is a steady ascent without 
hills, smooth as possible for a mountain 
road. Seventeen times the road crosses 
from one to the other side of the cafion 
to make way for the silvery waters of the 


A view of Long’s Peak from boulder field 
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The Great Divide in the distance 
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miration of mankind for generations. 
To the south, stands that giant of the 
Rockies, Long’s Peak 14,271 feet in 
altitude; to his right and left are his 
life long companions Mt. Meeker and 
Mt. Lady Washington with their grim, 
scarred walls; to the west is the 
beautiful valley of Estes Park, further 
on the gothic like spires of the peaks 
of the snow capped Continental Divide, 
and to the north is the foothills and 
the continuation of the Divide, the 
peaks of which are ever present with 
their Alpine grandeur. 

Upon reaching the park one finds 
the sun’s rays tempered by altitude and 
the nearness of the snow fields. The 
hotel accommodations are fine, but 
bring a tent and spend your vacation 
with nature for she is at her best here. 


Radiating in all directions from the 
village are fine auto roads, trails up 
the mountains, and walks through the 
valleys amid acres of wild flowers. 
A short walk or ride on any of these 
ways and one is soon aware of the 
freedom and quiet of the Rocky 
Mountain Wilds. 

No better place can be found in 
America to study the works of the 
energetic beaver. You can see and 
study his home, his canals, his dams 
in their finished form. 

Perhaps you will see a Rocky Mount- 
ain sheep, a deer, a bear, or a mountain 
lion, for scarce a day’s journey from the 
park lies one of the wildest sections of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Fishing in the Big Thompson is 
good if you know how to fish for 
mountain trout. There is no better 


Rocky Mountain sheep, coming to 
lick salt from the hand of Enos A. Mills, 
author and naturalist (Copyright) 
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sport than the landing of a game 
trout. The streams are stocked an- 
nually with about 2,000,000 native 
and rainbow trout. 

Take a horseback ride up to Fern 
Lake and see one of the prettiest 
lakes in the Rockies. There are 
numerous other lakes, some of them 
contain trout. There is Hallet’s 
glacier, a sight you will never forget. 

By all means climb, or make a 
good attempt, the king of the Rockies, 
Long’s Peak. This peak is said to be 
the seventh most difficult of ascent 
of the peaks of the world climbed by 
tourists. It is a long, stiff and exhil- 
arating pull, and theeglory of victory 
is one to be cherished. 

From the starting point, Long’s Peak 
Inn, to the summit there is a constant Fern Lake—Rocky Mountain 
change of scenery. At times that National Park 
grand old sentinel of the Rockies, Long’s, is covered in clouds, then it 
glistens in the bright sunshine typical 
of Colorado. 

After leaving the timberline the 
trail is not so plain as in the timber. 
At intervals along the route a stack 
of rocks will be noticed, these are the 
markers. If unaccompanied by a 
guide the tourist can follow the trail 
by these. 

In time Boulder Field is reached. 
This is said to be an old lava bed. 
The view of the Divide from here is 
fine. The trip this far can be made on 
horseback if the party desires. But 
take advice from me if you are not 
accustomed to horseback riding, walk 
all the way. The remainder of the 
journey must be made on foot. The 
summit is only 1,771 feet above, but 
Crevasse in Hallet Glacier two miles must be traveled before 
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The author and companion on summit of Long’s Peak. The 
“monument ”’ in background 
reaching that coveted goal. In these two miles the most difficult part 
of the journey is made. 

On arriving at Keyhole a fine view can be had of the Rockies to the 
south. From here to the summit snow will be an obstacle to overcome. 
Hands and feet will get cold. 

Crossing the “narrows” is a risky feat. Should some unfortunate 
fall to the east side he would land about 2,000 feet below. 

Finally the summit is reached after about seven long hours. The view 
from here will never be forgotten. To the north the smoke of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., can be seen; to the east Denver and the great plains; to the west the 
mountain ranges of Utah; to the south 
the Mount of the Holy Cross. 

The east wall of Long’s is said to be 
the highest overhanging precipice in 
the world. Dropping as it does for 
2,800 feet so sheer that a stone rolled 
off the summit falls almost straight 
into a lake at the foot, and so great 
is the distance that not a sound is 
heard. 

A visit to the Park and a climb up 
Long’s will never disappoint the pleas- 
ure seeker. It is the ideal spot to see 
that great upheaval of nature known 
as the Rockies. The final word is the 
invigorating breezes from the snow 
fields of the Great Divide, the task of 
which is to divide the waters equally 
with the Atlantic and Pacific. 
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SOCIETY NOTES 


CALIFORNIA. 
The next meeting of the Board of Dental Examiners of California for the purpose of 
examining applicants for a license to practise dentistry will be held i.. San Francisco 
beginning on June 4, 1915. This examination will be followed by one in Los Angeles 
beginning on June 18, 1915.—C. A. HERRICK, 133 Geary Street, San Francisco, Sec’y. 

CONNECTICUT. 
The Dental Commissioners of the State of Connecticut will meet at Hartford June 17-19, 
1915, to examine applicants for license to practise Dentistry. Application blanks will 
be mailed by the Recorder upon request—EpWARD EBERLE, go2 Main St., Hartford, 
Recorder. 

FLoripA. 
The next meeting of the Florida State Dental Society will be held at Pass-a-Grille, Fla., 
June 9-11, 1915.—ALIcE B. Butter, Gainesville, Fla., Secretary. 

ILLINOIS. 
The Illinois State Board of Dental Examiners will hold its next meeting at the North- 
western University Dental School, Chicago, June 10, 1915.—O. H. SEIFERT, Spring- 
field, Ill., Secretary. 

INDIANA. 
The next meeting of the Indiana State Board of Dental Examiners will be held at the 
State House, Indianapolis, commencing June 14th, and continuing six days. For applica- 
tion blanks and full particulars address Frep J. Prow, Bloomington, Ind., Secretary. 


Towa. 
The next meeting of the Iowa State Board of Dental Examiners for the examination of 
candidates for licenses will be held at Iowa City, Iowa, commencing Monday, June 7, 
1915, at 9 A.M.—J. A. WEsT, 417 Utica Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, Secretary. 

The Montana State Board of Dental Examiners will hold session July 12-15, 1915.— 
G. A. CHEvIGNY, Butte, Mont., Secretary. 

New HAmpsHIre. 
The next meeting of the New Hampshire Dental Society will be held at the New Hotel 
Weirs, Weirs, N. H., June 22-24, 1915.—C. S. CopELAND, President; L. I. Moutrton, 
Secretary. 

NEw JERSEY. 
The State Board of Registration and Examination in Dentistry of New Jersey will hold 
their annual meeting and examination in the Assembly Chamber, at the State House, 
Trenton, N. J., on June 28-30, 1915. License fee, $25.00. No interchange of license.— 
Joun C. Forsytu, Trenton, N. J., Acting Secretary. 
The forty-fifth annual convention of the New Jersey State Dental Society, at Asbury 
Park, July 21-24, 1915; headquarters, Coleman House.—Joun C. Forsytu, Secretary. 

NortH CAROLINA. 
The next meeting of the North Carolina Dental Society will be held at Wrightsville 
Beach, N. C., June 23-25, 1915.—R. M. Squires, Wake Forest, N. C., Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
The next examination of the Pennsylvania State Board of Dental Examiners will be held 
in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, June 9-12, 1915. Application papers may be secured 
from the Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg —ALEXANDER H. REYNOLDS, 
4630 Chester Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., Secretary. 
The next meeting of the Pennsylvania Dental Society will take place at Reading, Pa., 
at Rajah Temple.—L. M. Weaver, Philadelphia, Pa., Secretary. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 
A regular meeting of the Rhode Island State Board of Dentistry will be held in the State 
House, Providence, R. I., June 23-25; 1915.—WILLIAM B. RoGERs, 171 Westminster St.» 
Providence, R. I., Secretary. 
SoutH CAROLINA. 
The next annual meeting of the South Carolina State Board of Dental Examiners will 
be held at Columbia, June 15, 1915.—R. L. Spencer, Bennettsville, S. C., Secretary. 


VERMONT. 
The next meeting of the Vermont Board of Dental Examiners, will be held at the State 
House, Montpelier, commencing at 2 P.M. on June 28, 1915, and continuing for three 
days.—Geo. F. CHENEY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., Secretary. 


WEstT VIRGINIA. 
The next meeting of the West Virginia State Board of Dental Examiners will be held in 
the city of Charleston, W. Va. Examinations will commence at nine o’clock A.m., June 
9, 1915.—H. H. SMALLRIDGE, Charleston, W. Va., Secretary. 


FUTURE EVENTS 


June 3-5, 1915.—Annual convention, Northern Ohio Dental Association, Cleveland, O.— 
Weston A. Price, President; C. D. Peck, Graham Building, Secretary. 

June 3-5, 1915.—Louisiana State Dental Association, New Orleans.—P. TRrowsrinDcE, 
Franklin, La., Secretary. 

June 7, 1915.—Iowa State Board of Dental Examiners, Iowa City, Iowa.—J. A. WEST, 417 
Utica Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, Secretary. 

June 7-10, 1915.—Examination of applicants for license to practise, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C.—Starr Parsons, 1309 L Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., Secretary. 

June 8, 1915.—Virginia Board of Dental Examiners, Richmond, Va. 

June 8-10, 1915.—The 46th annual meeting of the Kentucky State Dental Association, 
School Building, Ashland, Ky.—Cuas. SHACKLETTE, 540 The Atherton Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Secretary. 

June 9, 1915.—Nebraska Board of Dental Examiners, Lincoln, Neb.—J. H. WALLAcE, 212 
Brown Block, Omaha, Neb., Secretary. 

June 9, 1915.—West Virginia State Board of Dental Examiners, Charleston, W. Va.—H. H. 
SMALLRIDGE, Charleston, W. Va., Secretary. 

June 9-12, 1915.—Pennsylvania State Board of Dental Examiners, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. Application papers may be be secured from the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg —ALEXANDER H. REYNOLDS, 4630 Chester Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Secretary. 

June to, 1915.—Illinois Board of Dental Examiners, Chicago, III. 

June 10-12, 1915.—Missouri State Dental Association, Golden Jubilee Meeting, Jefferson 
City.—S. C. A. Rusey, New York Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., Secretary. 

June 10-11, 1915.—Maryland State Dental Association, Baltimore, Md.—F. F. Drew, 701 
N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md., Secretary. 

June 11-12, 1915.—Thirty-second annual convention of the Minnesota State Dental Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis—Max E. Ernst, St. Paul, Minn., Secretary. 

October 13-15, 1915.—Northeastern Dental Association, Springfield, Mass.—ALvin A. 
Hunt, Secretary. 

June 14, 1915.—Oklahoma Board of Dental Examiners. 

June 14-19, 1915.—Michigan State Board of Dental Examiners, at Ann Arbor, Mich.— 
A. W. Harte, Negaunee, Mich., Secretary. 

June 14-18, 1915.—Indiana State Board of Dental Examiners, State House, Indianapolis. 
For application blanks address FRED J. Prow, Bloomington, Ind., Secretary. 
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June 15, 1915.—South Carolina State Board of Dental Examiners, Columbia, S. C.—R. L. 
SPENCER, Bennettsville, S. C., Secretary. 

June 17-19, 1915.—Dental Commissioners of Hartford, Conn.—Epwarp EBERLE, 902 Main 
St., Recorder. 

June 17-19, 1915.—Forty-sixth annual meeting of the Georgia State Dental Association, 

_ Atlanta, Ga., at Piedmont Hotel.—M. M. Forses, 803 Chandler Bldg., Atlanta, Secretary. 

June 17-19, 1915.—Th2 Annual Meeting of the Colorado State Dental Association, Manitou, 
Colo.—Eart W. SPENCER, 120 Pope Block, Pueblo, Colo., Secretary. 

June 21, 1915.—North Carolina State Board of Dental Examiners, Wrightsville Beach, Wil- 
mington, N. C.—F. L. Hunt, Asheville, N. C., Secretary. 

June 21, 1915.—The Wisconsin State Board of Dental Examiners, Milwaukee, at Marquette 
University—W. T. Harpy, Milwaukee, Wis., Secretary. 

June 21-23, 1915.—The Arkansas State Board of Dental Examiners will hold examinations 
at Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark.—Irvin M. STERNBERG, Fort Smith, Ark., Secretary. 

June 22-24, 1915.—Pennsylvania State Dental Society, at Rajah Temple, Reading, Pa.— 
L. M. WEAVER, Philadelphia, Pa., Secretary. 

June 22-24, 1915.—New Hampshire Dental Society, New Hotel Weirs, Weirs, N. H.—C. S. 
CoPELAND, President; L. I. Movutton, Secretary. 

June 23-25, 1915.—North Carolina Dental Society, Wrightsville Beach, N. C.—R. M. 
Squires, Wake Forest, N. C., Secretary. 

June 23-25, 1915.—Regular meeting of the Rhode Island State Board of Dental Examiners, 
the State House, Providence, R. I—Wzutttam B. Rocers, 171 Westminster St., Prov- 
idence, R. I., Secretary. 

June 24-26, 1915.—Tennessee State Dental Association, Forty-eighth annual meeting, 
Sewanee, Tenn.—C. O. RHEA, Nashville, Tenn., Secretary. 

June 28, 1915.—Vermont Board of Dental Examiners, for the examination of candidates to 
practise in Vermont, State House, Montpelier—GrorcE F. CHENEY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Secretary. 

June 28-30, 1915.—Maine Dental Society, Lafayette Hotel, Portland, Me.—I. E. PENDLETON, 
Lewiston, Me., Secretary. 

July 1-3, 1915.—Maine Board of Dental Examiners, State House, Augusta, Me.—I. E. PEN- 
DLETON, Secretary. 

July 6, 1915.—Idaho State Board of Dental Examiners, Boise, Idaho.—ALBERT A. Jessup, 
Secretary. 

July 13, 1915.—North Dakota State Dental Board, held in the Armory, Fargo, N. D.— 

F. A. Bricker, Secretary. 

July 13, 1915.—The South Dakota State Board of Dental Examiners will hold its next meet- 
ing at Sioux Falls, S. D.—Aris L. REVELL, Lead, S. D., Secretary. 

July 13-15, 1915.—Wisconsin State Dental Society, Oconomowoc, Wis.—O. G. KRavsE, 
Secretary. 

July 21-24, 1915.—Forty-fifth annual convention of the New Jersey State Dental Society, 
Asbury Park; headquarters, Coleman House.—Joun C. Forsytu, Secretary. 

July 22-24, 1915.—South Dakota State Dental Society, Rapid City, S. D.—Chairman Ex- 

hibit Committee, B. H. Harms. 

August, 1915.—Utah State Dental Society, San Francisco, Cal., during the Panama-Pacific 
Dental Congress.—Dr. E. C. FAIRWEATHER, Boston Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah, Secretary. 

August 30, 1915.—Federation Dentaire Internationale, San Francisco, Cal—Burton LEE 
THORPE, Assistant Secretary. 

August 30,-Sept. 1-9, 1915.—Panama-Pacific Dental Congress, San Francisco, Cal—ARTHUR 
M. FLoop, 240 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal., Secretary. 

November 4-6, 1915.—Virginia State Dental Association, Richmond.—C. B. Grirrorp, 
Secretary. 

December 7-9, 1915.—Ohio State Dental Society, Columbus, O.—F. R. CHapman, Secretary. 

January 25-27, 1916.—American Institute of Dental Teachers, Minneapolis, Minn.—J. F. 
Bwwote, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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